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Notes at Random 


Literary Prizes—Some Reflections on the Book Society—The Group 
System—Cowper Celebrations at Olney—A New Annual for Writers 


The Hawthornden Prize for 1931 has been awarded 
to Mr. Geoffrey Dennis, who holds a high position on 
the staff of the League of Nations at Geneva, for his 
book, ‘“‘ The End of the World.” This prize, which is 
one of the most coveted of English literary distinctions, 
is awarded annually for the best piece of imaginative 
prose or verse by a British author under forty-one ; 
and those who have watched Mr. Dennis’s work since 
the publication of “Mary Lee” in 1922 will not be 
surprised at the honour which has fallen to him. His 
first novel immediately 
attracted critical attention 
(including that of the 
reviewers, who took him to 
task for hiding himself under 
a masculine pseudonym, when 
the autobiographical narra- 
tive was so obviously the 
work of a woman !), and his 
succeeding books, “‘ Harvest 
in Poland” (1925) and 
Declaration of Love’’ (1927) 
both increased his reputation. 
And in spite of the award to 
“The End of the World,” 
his admirers believe that his 
best work is still to come. 

His three earlier books, by 
the way, have been reissued 
by Messrs. Heinemann—the 
first two at 5s. each, the third 
at 3s. 6d—to meet the 
demands of the wider public 
which the award of the 
Hawthornden Prize should 
ensure. “‘The End of the 
World”’ itself is published 
by Eyre & Spottiswoode 
at 8s. 6d. 

Two other prizes, the Femina Vie Heureuse and the 
Northcliffe, were presented at the beginning of last 
month by Mr. Noel Coward to their respective recipients, 
and it is announced that, after this year, the Northcliffe 
Prize, for which Mr. Jonathan Cape has held himself 
responsible for the last three years, will be given by 
Sir Ernest Benn. 


An Unofficial Prize 

The recognition of literary achievement by such 
prizes is generally regarded as a beneficial thing, but 
there is another, unofficial kind of award whose influence 
on contemporary literature is extremely questionable. 
I mean the exploits of the ‘‘ Book Society.” Not very 
long ago a respectable newspaper informed its readers, 
under the picturesque heading of “ Doctor’s Throw 
with Destiny,” that Dr. A. J Cronin’s first novel, 
“ Hatter’s Castle,” was a best-seller. (The “ destiny ” 
part of it simply meant that 
he had abandoned medicine 
for writing.) It said: 

“* Hatter’s Castle’ has 
been adopted by the Book 
Society as its choice for 
May; and this, apart from 
invaluable prestige and 
publicity, means an assured 
sale of not less than 15,000 
copies. At his first attempt— 
before general publication 
even—Dr. Cronin has gained 
a place amongst fiction 
writers such as Many a 
genius has had to fight for all 
his life.” 


I quote this because it sums 
up admirably what is meant 
by “the Book Society’s 
Choice,” and because it may 
lead others—as it certainly 
led me—to ponder a little 
more deeply the question : 
‘““What is the Book Society 
that it.should be able to place 
an author, before the publica- 
tion of a single book of his, 
at such an eminence ? ” 


Geoffrey Dennis. 


The Origin of Book Societies 

The idea of a book society seems to have originated 
in Germany not long after the War, though there the 
principle differed from the later adaptations in America 
and England in that the German societies published their 
own books instead of buying them from the ordinary 
publishers. It was the American Book-of-the-Month 
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Club, which 
started in 1926, 
that served as 
the model for 
the English Book 
Society, which 
sent out its first 
choice exactly 
three years later. 

_ The idea behind 
the book club has 
been well defined 
by an American 
writer: “ The book 
club has some of 
the attributes of the ancient subscription plan in that the 
books it issues are contracted for in advance of publica- 
tion; some of the attributes of the mail-order plan, 
in that the books are sent out as a rule by mail ; some 
of the attributes of a correspondence course in that 
they are supposed in most cases to educate and enlighten 
those who receive them; and many of the attributes 
of the magazine in that the reader buys sight-unseen 
on the recommendation of an editor or an editorial 
board.” 


Hugh Walpole. 


Portrait by 
E. 0. Hoppé. 


How it Works 


In England the Book Society selects one book a month 
which, in the words of the official pamphlet, ‘‘ stands 
out as a GREAT book, not only for the brief month of 
its choice, but for many months and even years to come.” 
(The average of months—and even years—during which 
the book remains GREAT has not yet been accurately 
ascertained.) This book is sent to members, who pay 
for it the usual published price. If a member does 
not like the book he may change it within a specifted 
time for any other mentioned on the society’s supple- 
mentary list. 

The selection committee consists of Hugh Walpole, 
J. B. Priestley, Miss Clemence Dane, the President 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Mrs. Lynd. 
Fifteen thousand readers every month accept the 
decision of these five arbiters. You pay your money 
and you take their choice. Why not, indeed? As 
Mr. Hugh Walpole explains: “If I had five friends, 
whose lives 
were spent in 
judging this con- 
fusing world of 
modern letters, 
who were them- 
selves writers and 
critics, who offered 
me at no cost at 
all continual con- 
tact with their 
taste and experi- 


ence... why, I 
should jump at the 
Fy y Mrs. Sylvia Lynd. opportunity ! ” 


_play of altruistic 


The Financial 
Side 


After such a dis- 


friendliness, it may 
seem harsh to hint 
that book clubs 
exist primarily 
because they are 
sound commercial 
institutions. I do 
not know the trade 
discount which 
the promoters of 
the Book Society 
are allowed by publishers (though if they care to 
tell me I am quite willing to publish it), but in 
America, according to Mr. R. L. Duffus, the Book-of-the- 
Month Club’s “ original discount was sixty per cent., but 
more recently this has risen to seventy per cent.” I 
should imagine that here the discount is rather less 
as the American subscription list is about 110,000 as 
compared with the English 15,000. 

It is not however the commercial aspect which matters. 
To form a book club is as honest a means of making a 
livelihood as any other. I mention it because knowledge 


Camera Portrait 
by E. O. Hoppé. 


Miss Clemence 
Dane. 


of it is necessary for a full comprehension of what the 


Book Society is. Because the fifteen thousand members 
are getting something for nothing, it is sometimes 
casually assumed that that delightful principle dominates 
the whole, and that in consequence criticism of the 
institution shows a certain lack of sportsmanship. Like 
looking a gift horse in the mouth. 


Choosing for Oneself 


I regret to say that, in spite of earnest questioning 
of friends and acquaintances, I have been unable to 
discover among them one member of the Book Society. 
This disappointed me, for I was anxious to know, at 
first hand, how members really regarded it. But I 
found that everyone I asked vindicated, often with 
surprising and unnecessary warmth, his right of private 
judgment. As a reader, he considered himself possessed 
of the ability to select for himself at least one book a 
month that he wished to read or that he considered 
worth reading. Some also suggested that such 
standardisation of taste in reading as the Society, on a 
small scale, ensures was unfortunate. Others went 
much further than 

It is therefore 
only as a detached 
observer that I can 
write of the Book 
Society. Its 
twenty-six selec- 
tions up to date 
have not been 
notable, though 
they have all been 
reasonably com- 
petent. I very 


much doubt if Portrait by 


Elliott 6 Fry. Dr. A. J. Cronin. 
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more than three at most of 
the books selected will be 
remembered even by name 
ten years hence. The great 
majority, alas, were 
“GREAT” only for their 
“brief month’! For pub- 
licity at the moment of 
publication is much less 
important than is generally 
supposed. The tumult and 
the shouting soon dies, and 
the public’s real judgment is 
formed slowly in peaceful 
retrospect. 


“Red Ike” 


The choice for June, “ Red 
Ike,” by J. M. Denwood and 
S. Fowler Wright (7s. 6d. ; 
Hutchinson), is worth exam- 
ination. Mr. Hugh Walpole 
contributes a preface which 
begins : 

“IT will not delay readers 
of this remarkable book for 
more than a moment. That 
it is a remarkable book no one who reads it will, I 
think, deny. 

“Mr. Denwood is not a professional novelist; that 
is, in fact, the very last thing that he is.”’ 


The italics are his, and they deserve repetition. It is 
a remarkable book and Mr. Denwood is no# a professional 
novelist. After struggling through it, I had a definite 
prejudice in favour of novels written by professional 
novelists. It may be, as Mr. Walpole says, that the 
author “ tells a story and paints some vivid and,memor- 
able characters,”’ but the story he tells and the characters 
he paints would try the credulity of an audience at a 
transpontine melodrama. The gipsies and poachers 
and wicked squires, and wronged damsels and faithful 
animals, and fights and treacheries, are too painfully 
reminiscent of the cruder type of American film. And 
the style. . . . A gipsy girl is speaking to a poacher : 


““* Where, Red Ike, would you draw the boundary 
between a gaping crowd held entranced by the witchery 
of Shakespeare and the fool who is having his fortune 
told ? Both are swayed by their love of the marvellous. 

I grant that the 
- sophist might draw 
a distinction, but 
it would be purely 
one of degree. 
What do you say to 
that ?’ 

“© Jael,’ he an- 
swered, ‘ your ques- 
tion is not so subtle 
to me as is the 
mystery of how you 
have come to know 
anything of such 
a matter, or of 
the ease with 
which you express 


Portrait b 

Y Kate yourself. Have 
Author of “ Rest Awhile.” you had some 
(See p. 218) schooling ? ’ 


Author of “ Red Ike” (Hutchinson). 


“*T am the only woman of 
my tribe who has had any 
education. From my eighth 
until my thirteenth year I 
was sent to a private 
seminary, for what reason 
and by whom I know not. 

-I made rather rapid progress, 
and since then I have followed 
up my advantage as far as 
might be amid the bustle of 
our roving life. Old plays 
and present-day verse have 
long been a source of delight 
to me, though I have not 
entirely neglected other kinds 
of reading.’ ”’ 


That is a very fair sample of 
the style. In fact it might be 
called a stock sample. All 
the characters talk like that. 

But, according to Mr. 
Walpole, “‘Red Ike’ is 
memorable because of its 
feeling of place,’ and “ for 
many years to come lovers of 
Cumberland will treasure this 
book.” They may. Mr. 
Walpole however knows and 
loves that country well, and it is more than likely 
that he sees in the descriptions much more than is 
possible by one who, like myself, is only an occasional 
visitor. The photograph of a scene will convey far 
more to one who knows the actual place than to one 
ignorant of it, and Mr. Walpole may under-estimate 
the part played by his own knowledge. And so he may 
be forgiven for mistaking Mr. Denwood’s amateur snap- 
shots for masterpieces of interpretative painting. A 
“ feeling of place’’ the author may have; the power 
to convey it to the reader he certainly has not. 


J. M. Denwood, 


The July Selection 
The July selection of the Book Society, I am told, is 
an omnibus volume of the works of a humorist who was 


much in vogue in the years preceding Queen Victoria’s 
1886 Jubilee. 


An Unfortunate Power 


The prestige of the Book Society among its members 
is unlikely to be shaken by lapses in its choice, but it is 
to be hoped that sufficient of them may cause that 
large body of the 
reading public 
which, though not 
owning member- 
ship, vaguely 
connects the 
words, “‘ The Book 
Society’s Selec- 
tion,” with good 
literature or 
splendid discovery, 
to judge carefully 
the chosen books 
on their merit 
alone. If it is a 


A. P. Nicholson. 
(See p. 194.) 


Portrait by 
Elliott & Fry. 
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Photo by Thomas Kent, Orkney. 


Orkney garden. 
bad thing for literature when a single critic has the 
power to make or mar an author’s reputation, it is 
surely worse when a syndicate of critics has the power 
to ensure a book’s circulation. For this, if for no 
other reason, the existence of a Book Society is bound 
to excite the suspicion of those who care for the 
integrity of literature. The system of “ twelve winners 
a year, circulation guaranteed,” smacks too much of 
the methods of certain other departments of human 
activity. 


A New Quarterly 


The Island, edited by Josef Bard, price 2s., has 
come into being. It is the magazine of a new group, 
which calls itself the “Islanders.” ‘‘ In choosing the 
name they were not thinking of Robinson Crusoe’s 
forced isolation ; they were reminded of Shakespeare’s 
‘Tempest ’—‘ though this island seemed to be almost 
inaccessible, yet it must needs be of subtle, tender and 
delicate temperance.’”” (Personally I think that the 
Never-Never Land might have had a 
claim to inspiration.) The Islanders are 
Grace Rogers, Velona Pilcher, Ralph 
Chubb, Eileen Agar, John Gould Fletcher, 
Leon Underwood, Laurence Bradshaw, 
Henry Moore and Blair Hughes-Stanton 
among others. Their aim is Art with a 
capital A. Some of the names command 
respect. John Gould Fletcher, for 
instance, was an Imagist before he 
became an Islander, and has contrived to 
remain a poet in spite of both. And then 
there are the pictorial Artists, whose work 
is highly thought of by judges more com- 
petent in these things than myself. The 
idea too must command respect. Idealism 
of any kind is all too rare these days. 


Dangers of a Group 

And yet I cannot help thinking that 
the group is a disturbing symptom— 
a complementary disturbance, so to 


Eric Linklater in his 


speak, to the Book Society. Both are outcomes of a 
commercialised literature; both are manifestations of 
the snob-element. The Book Society tells the “ low- 
brow ”’ what he ought to read if he wishes to consider 
himself one of the elect; the ‘‘ Island ’—and similar 
groups—tries to tell the ‘“‘ highbrow” the same thing. 
Both, in very different ways, are self-conscious about Art 
—the Book Society in a bluff, hearty, stand-no-nonsense 
fashion ; the Group in a pale, earnest, meticulous style. 
In a sense, of course, the Book Society mentality is 
responsible “for the Group rebellion. The latter might 


‘justly maintain that when several thousands of the 


reading public are content to be regularly informed of 
the current masterpiece and, having read it, regard 
themselves as being in touch with living literature, the 
time has come for a new definition of literature. The 
mistake the Group makes is to react too far in the 
other direction—to put a premium on incoherence, and 
to imagine that it is pioneering when it is only being 
perverse. For though this is a truism which has become 
a cliché, the artist will find his way to recognition in 
spite of all obstacles—and what is more important, in 
spite of all aids. The fourth-rate may be hurled into 
spectacular success by such organisations as the Book 
Society, or merit the approbation of the few through 
the ministrations of a group, but time will soon reveal 


‘the truth about their work, and with the revelation will 


come vengeance. If by chance a real artist is singled 
out for praise by either organisation, he will probably 
resign himself philosophically to a necessary evil. 


For Instance 


One does not need to wait, however, to discover the 
quality of The Island. Here for instance is the first 
verse of a little poem : 


‘‘ Early of a summer’s morn 
Up the hill I wind my horn. 
Follow me! Follow me! 
The bleating sheep 
Frisk and leap 
Merrily ! 


If I had seen that among the occasional verse printed 
in, for instance, the Windsor Magazine, I should have 


E. Phillips Oppenheim in his study. 
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been a little surprised that the standard of the Windsor 
contributions had so fallen. But to see it entitled 
“Morning: the Shepherd Boy’s Song,” and solemnly 
offered in The Island, was no surprise at all. It only 
confirmed my fears that the enthusiastic young man 
who had informed me a few days previously that the 
Mother Goose rhymes 
contained more sub- 
lime poetry than any 
that Shakespeare ever 
wrote, was after all 
representative of a 


THE BOOKMAN CARTOON—VII 


By Powys Evans 


A New Annual 

Contemporaries 1931 is the title of a new yearly maga- 
zine to be published by Edward W. Titus, the editor 
of This Quarter. Mr. Titus intends to establish an 
annual of previously unpublished work of British and 
American authors which shall be representative of the 
work of both estab- 
lished writers and 
young experimental- 
ists. Stories, poems, 
essays and plays will 
be included, and 


body of “ advanced ” 
opinion in favour of 
“ simplicity.” 

This example any- 
how is simple enough 
to be judged by 
everyone. Is it 
“simple” in the 
sense that some of 
the best of Blake is 
“simple,” or is it, 
as poetry, simply 
silly ? Is it childlike 
or childish ? 

Then another 
extract runs: 


“the young vase 
full of sunknown 
songs is lifted 
away by someone 
but wherever i sit 
it sits in front of 
me and i am full 
of unsung songs 
of white pressed 
adhere eyes to 
close silk wet the 
other half of the 
celanese sun burst 
never seen along 
the telegraph wires 
of 


black vacuum 
infinternity 

flewfloating unable 

to stop treading 

countries 

under ” 


Is this anything at 
all but a clumsy 
imitation of the 
moré involved experiments of Miss Gertrude Stein and 
Mr. James Joyce in their efforts to create a new 
language? Is it, even judged by those standards, less 
futile in its own way than is the “‘ Shepherd’s Song ”’ as 
“ simplicity ” ? 
But perhaps the editor answers my objection in one 
of his “‘ Passages from ‘ Lucid Intervals’ ”’ : 
“ Now you tell us to be coherent, but you only mean 
we ought to help you to level the world, and when you 
remind us of common sense you mean we ought to shelter 


the illusions which make you forget the unreality of 
your life.” 


Only I don’t really mean quite that. 


Professor Julian Huxley instructing the multitude 
from the earthquake zone of science. 


manuscripts should 
be submitted by 
September 15th. 
Payment—which is 
based on a division 
of royalties among 
each contributor— 
will be at the rate of 
a guinea a page. The 
price of the book, 
which will consist of 
about 500 pages, is 
tentatively fixed 
at 16s. 


An Encyclopedia 

“R. L. S.” found 
it hard to believe 
that there were 
people who did not 
care for maps; on 
the same principle 
I find it almost 
impossible to believe 
that there are people 
who do not care 
for encyclopedias. 
Surely there can be 
nothing toequal them 
for light, occasional 
reading. Dictionaries, 
as the old lady found, 
are apt, in spite of 
their undoubted 
interest, to be a trifle 
disconnected when 
straight 
through; encyclo- 
pedias avoid this 
fault. Their sudden changes have about them all 
the charm of a fancy dress “ Paul Jones’; one 
can dally for a moment with a cockatoo before 
passing on to the more exciting cockatrice or hold 
converse with Danaides as a prelude to the discovery 
of the Danakil, yet one is given enough time with each 
to sample the charms of all. 

Among the smaller English encyclopedias it would 
be difficult to find anything better than the new “ Every- 
man’s Encyclopedia ’’ which Messrs. Dent are pub- 
lishing at 5s. 6d. a volume, and of which four volumes 
are now available. At the moment its readers must 
be content with their information to end with the word 
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The Fire. 
From “ The Grasshoppers Come,” by David Garrett (Chatto & Windus). 


“Denmark,” though there are scattered hints of de- 
lights still to come. For “Charles Edward” for 
instance one is advised to see “STUART, Charles 
Edward” and the “see” has about it a quality 
of faith rather than irony. Which is as it should 
be. The ‘“ Bri—Chr” readers will surely persevere 
till “‘ Stu” is safely passed ! 

It is difficult to define the personality of this par- 
ticular encyclopedia. Its key-note is perhaps modernity 
and utility. It is not—and does not pretend to be— 
comparable with the lordly “‘ Britannica,” but in some 
ways it is more up to date. Scholastically it is sound, 
though not exhaustive, but it will meet excellently 
the needs of men of the moment discussing things of 
the moment. 

For instance the “ Britannica”” knows nothing of 
Victor Chklovski {or at least I cannot find him there), 
but “‘ Everyman’s ”’ gives a paragraph to this important 
modern Russian writer; and in the article on “ Cari- 
cature ”’ it does not hesitate to mention by name those 
modern English caricaturists whose work is now appear- 
ing in our daily press. In a word, its best description 


” 


is probably its name ‘‘ Everyman’s. 


“A. P. N.’s” Novel 


Mr. A. P. Nicholson’s first novel ‘‘ Who Goes Home ? ” 
(7s. 6d. ; Ernest Benn) is the most exciting book I have 
read for some time—exciting, that is, as a “ thriller” 
is exciting. But though it is I suppose technically a 
“ thriller,” it is much more. It is a confession of weak- 
ness on my part, and no reflection on the author 
that it kept reminding me of other books, and that 
the best way I can find to introduce it is as a mixture 
of “‘ Waste” and “‘ The Ware Case,” with a dash of 
the cynicism of “‘ A Change in the Cabinet” and the 


symbolism and idealism of “ The Flying Inn.”” That 
is to say, it is the story of the downfall of a great politician 
through a personal weakness, of a crime for which the 
murderer is acquitted by a jury, but for which he pays 
by suicide, and it is played out against a background 
of Westminster, where the pettiness and greatness of 
parliamentary men and institutions rouse in turn our 
scorn and our admiration. The best quality of ‘“‘ Who 
Goes Home? ”’ is the swiftness and skill with which 
the tale is told; the incidental satire and philosophy 
should be considered rather as aids to the story telling 
than as another attempt to do what Belloc and Chester- 
ton have already done so well. 


The Cowper Celebrations 


A correspondent writes : 

The Bi-Centenary celebrations of the birth of William 
Cowper which took place on June 11th and 13th at 
Olney, where the most fruitful part of his life was 
spent, revealed once more the English genius for paying 
sincere and graceful tribute to the famous dead. A 
great deal of the spade work in connection with the 
arrangements was done by Mr. Thomas Wright, Curator 
of the Cowper Museum, and founder and secretary of 
the Cowper, Blake and John Payne Societies. He 
established the Museum in Cowper’s house in 1900, 
and has tirelessly acquired an exhaustive collection 
of manuscripts, paintings and relics of the poet, together 
with early editions of his work. The position of Hayley 
as friend of Cowper and Blake has led Mr. Wright to 
produce a fine life of the latter, in which much new 
information is revealed. No one has worked harder 
than Mr. Wright to deflect the popular fondness for 
John Gilpin to a more serious appreciation of the 
poet’s work. It is his earnest desire to raise £2,000 
to provide an endowment for the museum, and it will 
be a fitting climax to his labours when this sum has 
been subscribed. (Donations should be sent to him 
at Cowper School, Olney, Bucks.) 


The Poet Laureate’s Address 


In his excellent address, Mr. John Masefield, after 
a very favourable mention of Lord David Cecil’s book, 
“The Stricken Deer,’ said that Cowper’s time was 
full of solid achievement. His age held a respect for 
classical authority and moved in a stable and well 
ordered manner. His poetry had all these virtues 
and reflected, even as did the furniture, the manners 
and thought of the time. He took for his subjects the 
fireside and the tranquil pleasure of conversation with 
upright pious intellects. 

The Laureate pointed out that if at first in contrast 
to the dynamic genius of the divine Blake, Cowper’s 
placidity seemed almost an error in life, we must reflect 
on the tender and gentle spirit which radiated sincerity 
and found expression in his gratitude to his good friends 
and that collection of dumb animals which illustrated 
his tenderness of heart towards the oppressed and 
inarticulate. The hares, the squirrel, the finches and 
the goose, what comfort he derived from their gentle 
gestures of devotion none could tell. Although he had 
never possibly touched the heights of Gray, Thomson, 
Dryden and Pope, he had released English poesy from 
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the influence of the last named and made plain the way 
for a greater—William Wordsworth. 


Cowper as Letter Writer 


Mr. Wright claimed that Cowper was the finest letter 
writer the world had ever seen. His natural style, 
absence of purple patches gave his letters a quality 
which had never been excelled. Many of them support 
this claim, and the letter to Newton on the vote-seeking 
visit of Grenville, afterwards Prime Minister, is a little 
masterpiece of descriptive writing. It was left to 
Dr. Inge to appraise the hymns which he justly did. 
On the causes of the poet’s tragic lapses into insanity, 
it was not the effect, he thought, of the Calvinism 
(wittily described as ‘‘ baptised stoicism’’) which had 
so marked the poet’s life. 

As a poet, notably for “‘ The Task,” as a writer of 
hymns and as a correspondent of great charm, Cowper 
will hold his position in the great company of English 
poets. How great and how catholic that company 
is, is seen by the very fact of Cowper’s membership 
of it. 


John Gilpin Rides Again 

And let not John Gilpin be forgotten. As he galloped, 
wigless and rosy-faced, down Olney High Street, pursued 
by villainous looking highwaymen, the period enjoyed 
a brilliant reconstruction. The worthy merchant was 
followed by the Revs. Newton and Bull, Mrs. Unwin, 
Lady Austen, the poet himself, and many others of his 
circle, some wearing garments which had belonged to 
the original characters. 

Lady Throckmorton opened the féte, and her presence 
was one of the many happy tricks of time which made 
the evocation of Cowper himself reach almost the in- 
tensity of his physical presence. As Mr. Masefield 
remarked, it was an honour for all concerned to have 
assisted at an act of piety to the memory of a great poet. 


Bernard Shaw’s New Play 

The lion of the autumn publishing season should be 
“G. B.S.” again. Already the chief event for which 
most of us are waiting is the publication of his corre- 
spondence with Ellen Terry, and now, as if that were 
not sufficient, we are promised a new play, “ Too True 
To Be Good.” He has forestalled the only appropriate 
comment. 


In Preparation - 


The Rev. John Lamond, D.D., has completed a Life 
of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in which emphasis is laid 
on Sir Arthur’s psychical research inquiries and his 
interest in Spiritualism. Publication of the book will 
shortly be announced. Dr. Lamond (a retired minister 
of the Church of Scotland) is the author of a number of 
works, including some which deal with various phases 
of psychical research and Spiritualism. 

In Orkney, Mr. Eric Linklater, author of “ Juan in 
America,” has just finished the MS. of a new book, and 
Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim, on the Riviera, has added 
yet another to his already long list. It is entitled 
“ Simple Peter Cradd,” and will be published in August. 


Ronald Campbell Macfie 


Readers will regret to hear of the death last month 
of Ronald Campbell Macfie, M.A., M.B., C.M., LL.D., 


poet, scientist and traveller. He was a frequent contri- 
butor to THE Bookman, for which he wrote his last 
review—that of his friend, Sir James Jeans’s ‘“‘ Mysterious 
Universe ’"—just before he went abroad before Christ- 
mas. When I saw him then, he discussed eagerly those 
two subjects so near his heart—poetry and science. 
This combination is sufficiently rare to be called remark- 
able, and Dr. Macfie’s poetry was certainly of an 
exceptional order. The keenness of his intellect and 
the kindness of his heart were the attributes which 
most immediately impressed those who did not know 
him, and made him, to those who did, a most cherished 
friend. 


Spanish Literature 


Mr. Edgar Holt’s article in last month’s BooKMAN 
on the Spanish philosopher, Unamuno, has resulted in 
requests for more consideration to be given to Spanish 
literature. The September BooKMAN will therefore be 
a special Spanish number, containing articles on various 
modern Spanish novelists, dramatists and poets. The 
Spanish Ambassador, himself one of Spain’s leading 
authors, has kindly consented to write a foreword to 


the number. HuGuH Ross WILLIAMSON. 


Ishmael 
(Harold Youngman’. 
From “‘ The Art of Carved Sculpture.” Vol. I. By Kineton Parkes 
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SOME LATTER-DAY DECADENTS” 
By Christopher Saltmarshe 


ECADENCE takes various and curious forms, 
but there is a general truth in Remy de Gour- 
mont’s tenet that the epochs that have justly been 
called decadent are nothing but epochs of imitation. 
Singerie indeed is the hall-mark of the true decadent. 
Just as the eighteenth century book wit amused himself 
with a transient passion for the Chinese, so the rebellious 
yet retrospective “ naughties ’’ of the nineties cherished 
their ormolu and our own paramours of fashion slobber 
over wax fruits. ‘‘ The Russian Ballet,’’ wrote Wynd- 
ham Lewis in “ Time and Western Man,” “ of the last 
un-Russian phase, has revived the faded spirit of the 
Yellow Book, and given it a new dramatic life.’”’ Such 
phases of conscious imitation as these have usually 
served to camouflage mediocrity and as substitutes for 
originality. Hence de Gourmont stripped literary 
decadence of its mysticism and historical genealogy 
to discover in it merely a negative notion—the simple 
idea of absence. 

Post-war decadence in this ultimate sense of the 
word is relatively so unimportant as to deserve little 
attention. 
between, whether they be the vegetating songstresses 
of the Poetry Review who sing as sweet as any Hemans, 
or the esoteric young men with a fair for Victorian 
bead work who, like Mr. Strachey, have remained to 
pray at the besporran’d throne of the great Queen. 
The inevitable Oxonian aftermath has of course been 
‘always with us with its Harold Actons who occasionally 
condescend to throw some imitation jewel like “ Cor- 
nelian’’’ to an admiring coterie, but have lately and 
luckily been diverted from the honest toil of literature 
by the revival of arts and crafts. 

It is with those on the borderline of decadence that 
I am really concerned ; the latter-day decadents who 
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Mr. Beverley Nichols. 


Contemporary decadents are few and far. 


are not truly decadent, who became successful because 
they were thought to be decadent, and who show signs 
of becoming decadent because of their success. ‘‘ Deca- 
dent,” said Noel Coward in a reply to his critics some 
years ago, “has been so enthusiastically incorporated 
into journalese that as a descriptive adjective it has 
almost ceased to exist.”” The adjective, it is true, had 
been lavished upon the characters in “‘ The Vortex” 
by people who were out to be shocked, the same people 
who are always ready to objurgate into success bad 
books, indifferent plays and ‘‘ shameless” works of 
art. These people are a very necessary evil because 
they occasionally vent their spleen upon genuine master- 
pieces, which otherwise would never achieve fame by 
less paradoxical channels. Noel Coward however had a 
deserved success with “‘ The Vortex,’”’ which was a 
different rather than indifferent play. Some were scan- 
dalised (like Rebecca West at her “ gin-sodden geese ’’) ; 
others were amused by the mordaunt wit ; others still, 
impressed by the effervescent satire. But what most 
characterises Noel Coward, his reformist zeal and fierce 
sincerity, seemed to elude general notice. Even Bever- 
ley Nichols is convinced that Noel Coward is “a senti- 
mentalist who is terrified of being found out by himself,” 
but that is merely Beverley Nichols’s picturesque way 
of producing a _ half-truth. Coward’s fundamental 
sincerity had to emerge naked and unashamed sooner 
or later, and now we are almost embarrassed by it in 
an anti-militarist play, “‘Post-Mortem,” which the 
author pathetically, and probably with some justice, 
does not think will be produced by any manager. In 
it he has sacrificed everything to his ideals, even his 
masterly sense of the theatre, and the result is a play 
devoid of form and crude in its stark sincerity, a play 
in which the sceptical laughter of the early Coward 
is completely drowned by the agony of post-war 
discontent. 

The importance of “‘ Post-Mortem ’”’ seems to me to 
be immense. Noel Coward was the first to record the 
attitude of mind adopted by his generation after the 
War, when the new age held up a distorted mirror to 
itself, and tried to laugh away the reflection. His 
work is dated, nor is it more disparaging to say this 
of Coward than of Wycherley, and just as ‘‘ The Vortex ” 
is “ utterly 1926’ so ‘‘ Post-Mortem ”’ closes the period 
of pseudo-decadence and superficial cynicism. The 
bright young men of literature, most of whom are already 
in their thirties, have been imbued with a crusading 
spirit. No longer are things judged by the standard 
of the “ tiresome ’’ and the “‘ amusing.’’ Many indeed 
have entered the Catholic faith, some even have married. 
It is all part of the great trek towards normality ; 
sincerity is becoming a fact as well as a fashion. 

The change may be healthy and necessary, but the 
sad fact emerges that our latter-day decadents have 
suddenly become a little dull. Immature travel books 
are being produced: Evelyn Waugh has written round 
his ‘‘ Labels’? and now Alan Pryce-Jones records a 
“ Spring Journey.” Beverley Nichols of course, being 
an excellent journalist, had done all this before. 
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The reason for this new high seriousness is not hard 
to find : the young men, after running their temporarily 
fashionable cult of ‘‘the amusing’’ to death, have 
been compelled to design (or copy) new models for 
another season. Evelyn Waugh for instance tried to 
repeat the success of “ Decline and Fall” with ‘ Vile 
Bodies,’’ but failed because the former was too good a 
book to bear repetition. In it Evelyn Waugh had 
succeeded in translating Ronald Firbank into the 
vernacular and produced the most amusing and readable 
book of this decade. But being also a social (in many 
ways a personal) satire it was also—like ‘‘ The Vortex ’’— 
essentially dated. 

Stale and second-hand in the same way as “ Vile 
Bodies’”’ was “ Private Lives,’’ Noel Coward’s last 
social satire. One felt that in the play and, even on 
the stage, Noel Coward was a little wearily playing 
to his audience, and I was depressed to find the audience 
waiting to laugh in the right places at the more daring 
remarks. This play also introduced a theme-song 
which, charming enough in itself, hindered the action 
of the play and was reminiscent of the transatlantic 
talking film or the stylised ballad of Victorian melo- 
drama. 

Evelyn Waugh and Noel Coward have this in common 
—that they both write about their own restricted 
sphere of the naughty nineteen-twenties with a satire 
so evidently directed against the circles in which 
they move that it is almost masochistic. The only 
difference is that Coward scourges with rods while 
Waugh flagellates with the most resilient of fool’s 
bladders. 

I cannot discuss Beverley Nichols as a figure with 
any literary pretensions because, as I have remarked 
before, he is too good a journalist. In that capacity 
only is he to be admired; only a brilliant pressman 
could have written so clever a preface to ‘‘ Are They 
the Same at Home?”’ or indeed have conceived of 
such an idea for a book. Mr. Nichols started this 
ingenious method of self-advertisement young, and 
the blaze of reflected glory has never deserted him 
since that brilliant memorial to the gossip-column, 
“ Twenty-Five,” was published in 1926. A previous 
effort, unhappily entitled Self,” attracted little 
attention. ‘‘ Twenty-Five ”’ was an ingenious short-cut 
to literary notoriety, a journalistic tour-de-force, rivalled 
only by the daring autobiography of Ethel Mannin. 
The idea of writing one’s reminiscences at a tender 
age is an interesting post-war habit. The methods 
are tolerably simple, and the necessity for making a 
literary reputation of one’s own is avoided by “ writing- 
up ’’.the reputations of others. Neither is it necessary 
to obserye the tedious biographical monogamy of a 
Boswell, for since the War we are unashamedly promis- 
cuous. It is not even essential to confine one’s im- 
pressions to the notable of any particular species ; 
poet and prizefighter give equal nectar to the butterfly 
pen. One has only to lunch with George Moore or 
meet Stanley Baldwin at a cocktail party to write a 
“chatty” impression. Indeed a certain authoress, who 
must be nameless, is credited with having produced 
in one of these semi-fictional collections the most intimate 
gossip about eminent people, to whom she had been 
refused admittance, and with having analysed the 


Mr. Evelyn Waugh. 
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characters of others from letters declining invitations 
to lunch, which were probably written by their secre- 
taries. Beverley Nichols does not stoop to methods 
of that description; he had actually lunched with 
George Moore and had every justification for regaling 
his avid public with first-hand impressions of ‘‘ Those 
Who Have Honoured Me With Their Friendship.” 
One of the secrets of Mr. Nichols’s success is a disarming 
candour. He discovered that “‘ épater la bourgeoisie ”’ 
is a policy that no longer pays. He has therefore no 
scruples in proclaiming an ingenuous contempt for the 
sophisticated circles, to which one imagines that, like 
Noel Coward and Evelyn Waugh, he belongs. He 
admits that he has “no false modesty about asking 
obvious questions ’’; he surely has none in answering 
them. 

In these somewhat disjointed comments on the 
work of three post-war writers, who have much in 
common, I feel that I may have erred in presenting 
what appears to be their greatest faults, and in so doing 
have risked the accusation of spite in my desire to 
reveal them from a new angle. While they have 
exercised a profound and not unwholesome influence 
on their generation they have been criticised only by 
those who are almost wholly out of sympathy with 
their post-war outlook. To me they are not decadent 
but elusive. Their very sincerity is a chaos! It is 
to be hoped that their temporary decline may not 
become a fall and that none of them may share the 
fate of that unfortunate author of whom it was said: 
“His books were watched for ... but without im- 
patience.” 
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THE PUBLISHER: HIS MARK 


Colophons and their Designers 


Modern bibliographical methods have made each separate 
part of the book’s anatomy a matter for expert analysis. 
Monographs have appeared on such subjects as title pages, 
watermarks, type display and other details of the book’s 
make-up; while the more important points of binding, 
paper, illustration and typography have filled many 
volumes of standard worth. 

A feature closely identified with the book’s construc- 
tion, and one which has not hitherto received much atten- 
tion, is the history of that quaint and often pleasing device 
which appears on the title page, and with which the name 
of the publisher becomes definitely associated. We refer 
to the emblem which publishers to-day term their “ colo- 
phon.” It is not proposed to discuss the history of the 
word. Sufficient to say that we are well aware (as no doubt 
also are most of our readers) that the term in use to-day 
has no logical connection with the original use of the word 
colophon. Students of incunabula will be familiar with 
its pre-fifteenth century application, and will know that 
whereas the colophon is now generally a pictured design 
appearing at the beginning of the book, it was once a 
matter of words rather than device, and had its place at 
the very end of the volume. Its modern usage however 
is now so firmly established that it cannot well be disturbed. 


The colophon to-day takes many forms, and its forms . 


are no less varied than its size—the latter ranging from a 
design smaller than a threepenny-bit to a picture some 
inches square. Its happiest use is undoubtedly when 
the matter of the design is made to play on the name of 
the publisher concerned, and by subtle punning allusion 
fixes the identity more firmly on the mind than even the 
printed word can do. his deft indication may be directed 
to the whole of the firm’s name, or may be a play on a 
portion only. Examples of these uses will be given in 
the course of our remarks. Other types of colophons 
deal in allegory and (having regard to the emblems of 
knowledge) it is not surprising to find that the tree, the 
torch and the serpent are used frequently. Heraldry 
plays its part too—generally to the accompaniment of a 
Latin tag—and most of the zoological creation have, at 
one time or another, been pressed into service. It is by 
no means ususual for a publisher to use a tiny picture of 
his publishing “ house ’’ as his colophon, whilst another 
may be against anything pictorial, preferring to use his 
initials only—these varying from simple capitals to most 
elaborate monograms. Nor does the publisher necessarily 
restrict himself to one colophon only. There are cases— 
especially when the publisher is concerned with the issue 
of some well-known series—when a different colophon 
may be adopted for each range of books, and thus three 
or four devices may actually be traced to the same house. 
But we must descend from the general to the more 
interesting particular. 
“La Belle Sauvage ”’ is a name not unknown to readers 
of Dickens. It was indéed once a well-known posting 
inn, but to-day is known as 
the head-quarters of Messrs. 
Cassell. With such an address 
it is not surprising to find that 
the firm have chosen as their 
colophon a design of “ The 
lovely savage.’”’ The one in 
ordinary use by the firm is a 
delightful study of a semi-naked 
amazon, kneeling and about to 
loose an arrow. The vigour of 
the savage is admirably caught 
and the design fills its circle 
neatly. Walter Crane was the 
artist, and the device was first 
used in the eighties of the 


By 
H. T. Kirby 


last century. Recently it was our privilege to inspect 
the original of this little drawing in the offices of the 
firm mentioned. Certain details are now left out of 
the picture—the waving maize pods for example—but 
the essential lines of the kneeling girl are still pre- 
served. For their fine series of books (the ‘“‘La Belle 
Sauvage ’’ editions) the artists responsible for the book 
illustration are being invited to design the colophon, the 
only restriction being that the subject must always be 
the “‘ Lovely Savage.’’ The large colophon shown here 
is a product of this arrangement, and was designed by Eric 
Gill for the title page of his book, ‘‘ Art Nonsense.” It 
is a beautiful study, and the original wood-block (no longer 
used for actual reproduction) is carefully treasured in the 
offices of Messrs. Cassell. 

The name of Eric Gill somehow suggests monastic life, 
and this train of thought takes us naturally to 
the colophon of Messrs. H. F. & G. Witherby. 
Their device takes the form of a sheep, horned 
and woolly-coated, standing on the mountain- 
side. The play is obviously on the first part 
of the firm’s name (‘‘ wether ’’), and its use is 
happy. The connection with Gill lies in 
the interesting fact that the design was 
carried out by a monk on Caldy Island, Pembrokeshire. 

Whilst dealing with cowl and hood we cannot miss the 
colophon of Cecil Palmer. This depicts 
a ‘ Palmer” (which the dictionary 
gives as “‘a pilgrim from the Holy 
Land, distinguished by carrying a 
branch of palm”’), and should serve to 
keep the house of Palmer well in mind. 
The little picture is delicately drawn 
and possesses distinct charm ; it reflects 
the artistic ability of its designer (Mrs. 
Cecil Palmer) in no mean degree. 

Chapman & Hall are usually associated with Dickens 
(indeed the only adverse criticism we encountered concern- 
ing Waugh’s ‘‘ Hundred Years of Publishing ’’ was that 
it was “all Dickens” !), but in spite 
of their long and honourable pub- 
lishing career, their present colophon 
is but a youngling. In 1924 the firm 
announced a competition (confined to 
the book trade) for the best colophon 
design. A prize of {10 Ios. was 
offered, and the winning effort (shown 
here) is delightful. As will be seen, 
the picture is a punning device on the 
firm’s name, and the “ chapman,” 
vending his chap-books and broadsheets in the foreground, 
is balanced by the “ hall ’’ dimly outlined in the background. 
Previous to the adoption of this colophon the firm often 
used a device of an uninteresting geometrical order. 

Messrs. Dent are prodigal indeed, for they have four 
or five distinct colophons in use. One indeed was designed 
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by an artist no less famous than Aubrey 
Beardsley.% This (shown here) is a 
delicate study of a dandelion. The 
popular “‘ Everyman”’ series is asso- 
ciated with another design ; whilst the 
same artist (Mr. Reginald Knowles) 
also drew the neat device in which the 
anchor and dolphin of Aldus are used 
(it will not be forgotten that Dent’s 
publish from Aldine ’’ House). The 
“Temple”” editions often display 


we aye and 
ke shadows depart 


colophons embodying a sundial with the motto ‘‘ Shadows 


we are and like shadows we depart.” 
surmounts these designs. 

The old Bristol firm of J. W. Arrowsmith handed over 
the publishing side of their business, in 1923, 
to the present company of J. W. Arrowsmith 
(London). The original firm had been using 
a colophon designed by Walter Crane, and 
this sign, somewhat simplified, has been 
chosen by the younger firm also. It repre- 
sents all that a good colophon should be, and 
the little smith, so busily engaged in beat- 
ing out an arrow on his tiny anvil, makes us murmur 
“ Arrow-smith ”’ almost against our will. 

Ruskin’s literary troubles are now past history, but 
the name “ Ruskin House” 
recalls the fact that the house of 
George Allen & Unwin was 
founded by George Allen with 
the publication of Ruskin’s 
works. The large colophon, 
which is a most spirited piece 
of work, is from the pen of 
Walter Crane (that most indus- 
trious of colophon makers !) and, 
with the aid of a glass, Crane’s 
own rebus (the ‘“ Crane,” with 
his initials) will be discerned. The subject—St. George— 
is a play on the “ George’”’ part of the firm’s name. 

Philip Allan of Quality Court uses a heraldic colophon. 
Although on the large side, it is 
an imposing design and, as will be 
seen, consists of two unicorns 
acting as supporters to a shield 
(hung on a tree), which bears the 
firm’s initials ‘“P. A.” Other 
foliage and flowers fill the 
rectangular space. 

Legend has been used for “ St. 
George”’; it is also employed— 
and very pleasantly employed—in 
the colophon of Martin Secker. 
The picture shows a mounted 
St. Martin dividing his cloak for 
the benefit of the unclothed 
beggar. The allusion plays on the ‘‘ Martin ” part of the 
publisher’s name, 

Thornton Butterworth use an attractive little device 
representing a ploughman at work against the setting 
sun (or should we say rising ?), and having as accompani- 
ment the words “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 


A lamb usually 


No play on name is intended, but the colophon is quite 


attractive. 

Space is limited, but perhaps on another occasion the 
subject of colophons might be still further investigated. 
The use of animal and bird life in this connection has hardly 
been touched upon, nor have we dealt with the emblematic 
uses of the tree, the serpent or the torch of knowledge. 
Even the monogram is not devoid of interest, for one firm 
we know has used this colophon in at least thirteen different 
and equally ingenious ways. But perhaps we have said 
enough to induce the reader, when next picking up a book, 
to search the title page for its complementary colophon ! 


BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN 
-The July Programmes 


In the height of summer, when everyone hopes for fine 
weather and the chance of spending the evenings out-of- 
doors, it is not unnatural that talks should be less prominent 
than usual in the broadcasting programmes; and if the 
month of July offers few attractions to listeners with 
literary tastes, it is at all events consoling to reflect that 
people who are away on holiday will not be missing a 
great deal. 


Miss Clemence Dane 

In my last notes I did not mention that Miss Clemence 
Dane has now joined the ranks of regular broadcasters, 
and the many admirers of her novels and plays will welcome 
the opportunity of hearing her voice once a month. She 
has taken the place of Mr. Duff Cooper, who is now occupied 
with Parliamentary duties, as a reviewer of new novels, 
and her opinions are certain to be worth hearing (Thursday, 
July 2nd: 7 p.m.). She will thus alternate with Mr. 
Michael Sadleir (Thursday, July 16th: 7p.m.), and it is 
surely a good thing that both masculine and feminine views 
of contemporary fiction should be put before the listening 
public. The reviews of general literature will be given 
as usual by Miss V. Sackville-West and Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy on Monday evenings at 7 p.m. 


Mr. Wells on Russia 

Several distinguished authors have already contributed 
to the symposium on “‘ Russia in the Melting-Pot,”’ one of 
the best of the talks being that which was given by Sir 
Bernard Pares last month. I believe that Mr. H. G. Wells 
is to take part in the series during the present month 
(Monday, July 13th: 9.20 p.m.), and his talk is obviously 
one that ought not to be missed. It is true that oratory 
has formed no part in the building of Mr. Wells’s reputa- 
tion, and he is not a “ natural talker’ like Mr. Shaw; but 
a subject like contemporary Russia should give him plenty 
of scope for an interesting survey. 


Tales of Escape 

Another important feature of the July programmes is 
the continuation of tales of escape from enemy hands. 
Many books have been written on this subject, and it is 
pleasant to be able to hear about these adventures instead 
of always reading about them. The series will be con- 
tinued on Saturday evenings at 9.20 p.m., and it is worth 
noting that on July 18th the speaker will be a German 
oberleutnant, who will describe his escape from the hands 
of the Allies. 


(The talks mentioned above are in the National 
Programme.) 
J. D. CrawsHaw. 
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Contemporary Foreign Writers 


VII—THE SURREALISTES 
By Bernard Causton 


On the occasion of a recent exhibition of the paintings 
of John Banting at the Wertheim Gallery in London, a 
notice, signed ‘‘ Anonymous,” was appended to the cata- 
logue, explaining that “‘ the public may find it inconvenient 
to be denied the use of a label, but John Banting cannot be 
called a Surréalist. His pictures are not enough concerned 
with the political and religious, and his English origin 
excludes him from a movement mostly French and 
local. . . .” 

Certain superficial similarities to the work of Yves 
Tanguy and other French surréalistes, in some of Mr. 
Banting’s paintings, doubtless provoked this apprehension 
of such a label being affixed. Mr. John Bigge, whose 
work, so markedly dissimilar, was also shown at the exhibi- 
tion, does not disavow surréaliste influences, and a specimen 
of his, together with one by Mr. S. W. Hayter (an English 
artist living in Paris, who has also exhibited in this country), 
is reproduced in this issue for the sake of illustration. 

What then is this surréaliste movement in painting and 
literature, so potent in its influence on other countries, yet 
labelled thus “‘ French and local”? The association of 
political and religious aspects in the anti-patriotic, anti- 
Christian polemics of the movement are, it is true, a 
characteristically French symptom of revolt against tra- 
ditional loyalties. Literature occupies such an honoured 
place in French life, that an unusual breach with precedent 
in all departments of life is required before an author need 
find himself disowning the pride of being a citizen of France, 
with its latitude for self-expression of a kind unrecognised 
in many countries. 

With this latitude of a tradition of manners in French 
literature goes also a convention in the usages of expression 
necessarily imposed by the insistence on logical lucidity of 
thought. One of the aims pre-eminent of the surréalistes 
is the destruction of conventional literature, and the move- 
ment thus forms the spear-point of the contemporary 
reaction against the influences of rationalising intel- 
lectualism in the life of the spirit. 

At one time Nietzsche was a rallying ground for tempera- 
mental rebels who scorned the easy pathos of making 
heroes out of life’s victims. The surréalistes however found 
their natural ancestor in Lautréamont, a revolutionary 
poet who died in mysterious circumstances at the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian War. His chief composi- 
tion, “‘Les Chants du Maldoror,’”’ had been privately 


Danseuse. 
(By S. W. Hayter.) 


printed in Belgium, as the extraordinary nature of its 
contents rendered publication difficult in France, but it 
subsequently enjoyed something of a posthumous vogue 
on republication, together with the discovery of the identity 
of the ‘* Count of Lautréamont”’ as Isidore Ducasse, a 
young Frenchman hailing originally from Uruguay. 

The best definition of surréalisme is to be found in the 
First Manifesto by André Breton, who there explained that 
the psychoanalytic methods that he had had occasion to 
use with war-patients, he had since directed towards 
obtaining from himself a species of thought-association 
inhibited by no censorship on the part of his critical, 
intellectual faculties. Hence the belief in the idea of the 
discovery of inspiration by abandonment to the fantasy 
life of the unconscious. Criticism was made that the 
exercises in automatic writing produced by this artificial 
enlistment of dream qualities in the act of literary creation 
were of inconsiderable value and compared unfavourably 
with the spirited manifesto writings of the same group. 
Advocates of pure design in painting, divorced from 
content, naturally attacked the work of men like Max 
Ernst, Salvador Dali, Joan Miro and André Masson, whose 
introduction of devices producing an emotion from the 
very incongruity of their conjunction, was denounced as 
literary adulteration, “‘ telling the story for every picture.” 
Such criticism halted guardedly however before the emin- 
ence of the reputation of the ubiquitous and versatile 
Picasso, who paused as it were en route from cubism to 
speculate in surréalisme before passing on to other experi- 
ments in innovation. The architectural properties in 
Chirico’s surréaliste period came nearest to popular 
approval, as witness the “ Ball ’’ ballet. 

The significance of surréalisme seems to lie less in these 
particular formule for writing or painting than in the 
general temperamental approach to the life of our time. 
Just as cubism came with the development of our optical 
sense of the omnipresence of the shapes of mechanical 
structures, so the enhancement of the personal conscious- 
ness of human isolation, walled off by the burden of civilised 
life, demanded in turn its expression. Hence the extra- 
ordinarily dissociated quality of the two films made by 
the surréaliste, Luis Bunuel—‘‘ Un Chien andalou”’ and 
“ L’Age d’Or.” 

The extent of the influence of surréalisme may be gauged 
from the fact that while its history in France has been 
one of constant vendettas against other literary and 
political movements, and continual expulsions from the 
group of members failing to prove their “‘ revolutionary 
solidarity,’’ analogous symptoms of underlying thought 
are becoming perceptible among the younger writers in 
Germany, and in Spain have affected even such com- 
paratively conservative-minded literary practitioners as 
Azorin. It would be a mistake therefore to estimate such 
tendencies merely in terms of their somewhat arbitrary 
alignment with political forces. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten that politics serve to create a public. 
Besides the notoriety they attract, polemics give vehicular 
direction to a movement and by their very militancy 
attract a following. So far as the permanent worth of 
original thought is concerned, however, Freud’s work is 
more likely to have far-reaching influence. , 

The criterion of social adaptability underlying the 
curative methods of psychoanalysis should be clearly 
distinguished from the combative atmosphere of anti- 
censorship activities pervading surréalisme. Perhaps as 
an outcome of their intellectual insularity the French are 
somewhat backward in their acquaintance with Freud’s 
writings, and this limitation is reflected in the manner 
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in which case-histories are, as it were, served up by the 
surréalistes as a challenge to the general public to make 
their flesh creep. Whatever may be the limitations of 
psychoanalysis, it is obviously important that its methods 
should not be short-circuited, either by its advocates or 
detractors. 

In ‘ The Diabolical Principle,’’ Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
has levelled an attack on what he takes to be surréalisme, 
but actually on the editors of a Paris-American periodical, 
transition, who had published some of the surréalistes’ 
work in translation. The “‘ revolt complex’’ manifested 
by such persons, it was suggested, showed them to be 
mentally arrested in the adolescent stage of opposition to all 
authority. Meanwhile, in the second issue of the Revue 
francaise de Psychanalyse, M. Jean Frois-Wittmann has 
defended (against attacks from quite another quarter) the 
surréalistes’ expression of the unconscious in art as a relief 
against the excessive claims of ‘‘ reality’ imposed by the 
repressive conscience of society. 

Here in attack and defence are supplied two necessarily 
complementary aspects of the same synthesis. Fuller 
mental consciousness does not necessarily imply creative 
power, however; a common fallacy of the pseudo-scientific 
mind. No greater banality is imaginable than G. W. 
Pabst’s film, sponsored by Freud, ‘‘ The Secrets of the Soul,” 
which in the tritest manner advertised the processes of 
psychoanalysis in the course of effecting a cure; and 
Arthur Schnitzler’s dream-novel, ‘“‘ Rhapsody,” with its 
taped-to-time happy ending, was not much better. 

A tedious sentimentality, reminiscent of Smiles’s ‘‘ Self- 
Help,” is the distinguishing characteristic of second-hand 
popularisers of psychoanalysis. From these defects at any 
rate the truculent demeanour of surréalistes goes free. And 
the love-poetry of Paul Eluard is remarkably devoid of that 
stiffened posture of defiance which is apt to be the con- 
comitant of such sardonic, romantically desperate humours. 
Desnos, perhaps their finest poet after Eluard, has been 
expelled from the group for backsliding into the classical 
tradition by writing alexandrines. Soupault, one of the 
first with Breton to practise surréalisme, is yet another 
of the dissidents, whose offences are enumerated with 
acrimony in Breton’s second manifesto. Something of 
this atmosphere of heresy-hunting, apparently inseparable 
from left-wing movements which desire to maintain a 
common front against authority, can be gleaned from 
reading the special “ surréaliste ’’ number of Variétés, the 
illustrated Belgian periodical, generally speaking more 
eclectic in character. 

A younger group of French writers, working on similar 
lines, which yet prefers to maintain its own independence, 
has its own organ, Le Grand Jeu, for conducting spirited 
exchanges of opinion with the orthodox surréalistes. Far 
more entertaining indeed than the controversies among the 
latter are their autobiographical essays in phantasmagoria, 
such as Aragon’s ‘‘ Le Paysan de Paris”’ and Breton’s 
‘“‘ Nadja.”’ It is perhaps noteworthy of their appreciation 
of English fantasy that Aragon had translated Lewis 
Carroll’s ‘‘ The Hunting of the Snark,’’ and that Young’s 
“Night Thoughts’? and Carlyle’s chapter on Super- 
naturalism in ‘‘ Sartor Resartus’’ are highly rated in this 
connection. Poe however is shunned as a detective-story 
writer, while Defoe, as government spy and agent-provoca- 
teur, would clearly be frowned upon. So strongly indeed 
is the instinct for censorship in this subversive form im- 
planted in the movement that Baudelaire and Rimbaud 
have been disowned for having betrayed impulses towards 
religious feelings ! 

The psychological shortcomings of the surréalistes seem 
to arise out of this martial spirit of solidarity which fears 


Oracle. 
(By John Bigge.) 
to let feeling show glimpses of an ancient loyalty. The 
atmosphere of intimacy essential for inspiration is naturally 
threatened if, by the attempt to extend art into the domain 
of the subversive, ambivalent feelings of remorse for 
authority are absolutely to be censored as treason. 


NEW LIGHT ON TOLSTOY. Literary Fragments, Letters and 
Reminiscences not previously published. Edited by Reni 
Fiilép-Miller. 15s. (Harrap.) 

Both the plays, three of the stories and one of the 
poems in prose’”’ in this collection of Tolstoyan frag- 
ments were published in Paris in 1925, from copies of Tol- 
stoy’s original manuscripts made by the Moscow “ Society 
for Studying and Publishing the Works of L. N. Tolstoy.” 
In the same year they were translated into English by 
Mrs. Lydia Turin, Mrs. H. M. Lucas and Mr. C. J. Hogarth, 
and published by Messrs. Dent. Herr Fiilép-Miller’s belief 
that the longer fragments were “ hitherto unknown ”’ and 
the plays ‘“‘ hitherto unpublished,’ is therefore not quite 
accurate, though there are sufficient discrepancies between 
his work and that of the other translators to justify the 
supposition that either the copies of the manuscripts made 
by the Moscow Tolstoy Society were faulty, or that there 
are still other manuscripts on which Herr F wl6p-Miller 
worked. 

Even when already published work is set aside, how- 
ever, there remains in Herr Fiilép-Miller’s edition much of 
great interest. ‘‘ The Dekabrists,” to which Tolstoy 
referred in an unpublished preface to ‘‘ War and Peace,” 
is a preliminary study for that novel and will appeal to 
all students of his technique. Others, interested less in the 
craft than in the spirit of Tolstoy, will find in the long series 
of letters, extending over nearly sixty years, many new 
aspects of his views on such varied subjects as marriage, 
the land problem, prostitution and the search for truth. 
The last section—of reminiscences by Tolstoy’s relatives 
and friends—completes the picture of Tolstoy the man 
given in the ‘‘ Family Views of Tolstoy,” translated by Mr. 
Aylmer Maude (these views themselves, it may be recalled, 
obtained by Herr Fiil6p-Miller on one of his visits to Russia). 
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MISS PHYLLIS E. BENTLEY 
By H. W. Harwood 


The ever growing throng of Yorkshire writers who have 
first published in the post-war years, contains a majority 
of those who make no pretence of being other than writers 
with Yorkshire settings. There are bound to be a few, 
however, who while of necessity writing about the people 
and places they know best, do not seek primarily to deal 
with Yorkshire life, but think and write rather in terms 
of people everywhere. Pre- 
eminently among these is Miss 
Phyllis E. Bentley. More than 
any other recent Yorkshire 
writer, Miss Bentley makes her 
appeal depend least upon any 
local fact or feature. One 
could change her Yorkshire 
names of people and places for 
those of almost any county 
without damaging the dénoue- 
ment of her theme. Indeed she 
once confessed to me that it was 
not her intention to write 
“‘regional’”’ novels, but she 
expected her books would con- 
tinue to be about the West 
Riding; the characters that 
came into her mind naturally 
took shape as Yorkshire men 
and women because they were 
the people she knew and under- 
stood best. 

Miss Bentley has had the urge 
to write from schooldays, and 
she only ceased under the 
pressure of study—for she 
graduated B.A. in mathematics 
and English (London) when a 
student at Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College. Among her primary 
publications were a collection of 
allegorical stories, and a satire on 
teaching (of which she has had 
some experience). Her first novel, ‘‘ Environment ” 
(Sidgwick & Jackson), appeared in 1922, though she 
had written it much earlier. The same publishers issued 
“‘ Cat-in-the-Manger ” in 1923. Various activities occupied 
her for a few years, but in 1927 she finished ‘‘ The Spinner 
of the Years ” (Benn), and in 1928 Messrs. Benn published 
her fourth novel, “‘ The Partnership.’”” These were followed 
in 1929 by “ Carr, an imaginary biography ”’ (Benn), and 
last year ‘“‘ Trio” (Gollancz). 

Before glancing briefly at these it will help to under- 
stand Miss Bentley’s treatment of character when it is 
revealed in her own words how characterisation attracts 
her: ‘I am particularly fascinated by characters which 
seem rather unsympathetic and unattractive; how they 
became so from being charming, lovable children, is I think 
a deeply interesting and important study.’”’ She also 
confesses to many literary influences. ‘‘ Galsworthy’s 
influence on me was to teach me not to take the generally 
accepted conditions of life for granted, but to think every- 
thing out for myself. Hardy made me feel that people 
are not always to be blamed for being unlovable; their 
fate is sometimes stronger than they are. Bennett gave 
me a passion for putting things down exactly as they 
really are.” 

Her first book to receive much attention was ‘‘ The 
Spinner of the Years.” While that third novel in my 
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view also was her best up to then, I venture a humble 
opinion that all the attention it deserves has not yet been 
given to her first, ‘‘ Environment.” The central figure is 
one Marjorie Johnson, and the story proceeds from her 
becoming an orphan when of school age, to her marriage. 
It is a story of unequal quality, opening in a brilliantly 
analytical fashion, and indeed with considerable power, up 
to Marjorie’s departure to an 
aunt in London. Miss Bentley’s 
picture of the early years of 
Marjorie is striking. Thesecond 
period—for in my mind it is in 
three distinct sections as to 
quality—covering her stay in 
London, and with a giggling, 
weak sort of cousin on holiday, 
is unconvincing. The author 
seems to lose grip of her 
characters, though there are 
really graphic and intensely 
poignant chapters where Marjorie 
goes to a convent school, and 
later begins toteach. Marjorie’s 
teaching experiences are de- 
scribed with fine insight and 
knowledge. Then the closing 
stage, with Marjorie back in 
Hudley (which is Miss Bentley’s 
native Halifax), is again marked 
by strength and directness of 
narrative of a high order. 

I do not think “‘ Cat-in-the- 
Manger” marks a very important 
step forward, although like all 
her work it is eminently read- 
able. It is in her third novel, 
“The Spinner of the Years,” 
that Miss Bentley distinctly 
emerges from the efficient 
level of her two previous 
‘stories. Here again striking 
and mature characterisation is a feature. Again there 
is absence of humour and rather slow movement; in 
fact in places one suspects diffuseness and over-descrip- 
tion—tendencies she should carefully watch. But the 
story is interesting, sometimes even absorbing, and it 
unfolds itself very naturally. The Armitages and the 
Thorntons, concerning whom the story mainly deals, 
are pictured with a clever building of detail and pungency 
of description that make the reader forget the lack of 
other story-telling qualities. It is as though the reader 
sees the inner lives of a cluster of people, and watches the 
tangled skein unravelled and then woven until the pattern 
stands out as vivid as many in the fabrics of Miss Bentley’s 
own town. 

“The Partnership ”’ is mainly a story of the loves of 
Lydia and the family maid Annice. The latter manages 
to get herself mixed up with several “ affairs,’”’ which react 
against Lydia’s happiness. While there is no question as 
to a predominant ironic strength, nor of a certain remorse- 
lessness of fate pressing against the hapless Lydia, there 
is scarcely a lightening of the sombreness. Once more 
appears the lukewarm lover whom one would like to give 
a good shaking to stir him into life; and again the in- 
conclusive type of man like Eustace Hollins in her second 
novel. There is a deep sense of tragedy in the hard life 
of Lydia, who has to be content with the bitter philosophy 
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that there must be inventors and exploiters, and that in 
this partnership she is simply one to be exploited. This 
deepening sense of the tragedy of life, on which Hardy 
poured out his genius in ‘‘ Tess ” and elsewhere, is evolved 
in this story with great power, so that in this quality, 
whether we like it or not, she exceeds in the sheer creation 
of the effects of circumstances upon mere mortals anything 
she has written before. 

The appearance of “ Carr” marked a'new departure in 
fiction. The sub-title, “‘ An imaginary biography,” aptly 
describes the work. One might quarrel with carrying the 
attempt to give reality to the chosen medium in the 
numerous foot-notes, appendices and the index. They 
give a kind of false novelty, and make the story look for- 
bidding. But the story, also criss-crossed and involved 
in its dealings with three large families, is a powerful piece 
of writing, and in inventiveness reveals the author’s genius. 
She has taken a big chunk out of real life, and if there is 
bewildering detail, there is completeness. She sets out to 
write the life of Philip Joseph Carr, manufacturer, just 
an ordinary man, and she treats his life story in the manner 
of one writing the biography of some notable. The story 
nearly defies brief summary, but here again we find through- 
out the reaction of human beings to the circumstances of 
their lives. Stripped of its trappings, “ Carr” is a vivid 
narrative, told with a calm restraint; every figure on the 
broad canvas stands out clear, distinct, and we recognise 
them as men and women whom we have met. 


While I should hesitate to place ‘“‘ Trio,’”’ her last book, 
highest of the four novels of her maturity, I should certainly 
not class it any lower than any ofthem. The title is justified 
by her treatment of the lives of three whom we meet as 
girls at school, and follow until their love affairs have 
wrought havoc in their families. . It can only be added that 
Miss Bentley’s passion for following the development of 
human character and behaviour reacting to the tangled 
influences of life, has added notably to her creation of 
people who might really have lived. 

I do not think Miss Bentley has yet written her greatest 
book. In spite of her high skill in depicting living human 
beings with all their frailties and foibles and virtues, the 
feeling persists that she has produced them by sheer will 
to write rather than because she has been seized by the 
grand sweeping passion that in some circumstances will 
create people who move us profoundly. Restraint, a 
certain coldness of temper throughout, a spreading of her 
talent over too many people, seem to have held back that 
which is in her to do greater things. No canvas can be 
too broad, but we want in the recognisable figures some 
who lift us out of ourselves, who move us willy-nilly—move 
us, thrill us, exhilarate or depress us. There is also a 
colourless level of description, a high level it is true, but still 
a level, as though she were afraid of applying to her canvas 
vivid splashes of life as it strikes in deeper moments. She 
has written sufficiently finely to lend the hope that her 
best is yet to be, and that it surely will be. 


A LETTER FROM GERMANY : 


If it would not be too’ decadent in this age of over- 
civilisation to question all traditional standards, one 
should sometimes feel inclined to ask: Are we still able 
to read love stories—love stories pure and simple that 
neither wish nor pretend to lose themselves on side-tracks ? 
A glance at the contemporary book production more than 
justifies that question. Particularly in Germany—but by 
no means only in Germany—the public seem to have grown 
a little tired of the love story ; at least so writers appear 
to assume. This is something much, and at the same time 
not at all to be wondered at. Love being one of the 
two poles of human life, cannot very well have lost any- 
thing of its foremost interest. If nevertheless the desire 
for the ordinary love story has slackened, some strong 
reasons must exist. 

Reading mankind is cruel. It does not usually grant 
the author the privilege of being but a man. Readers 
pay their always newly earned money, and expect to 
receive in return always novel sensations. Which is 
certainly understandable. Yet have they ever thought 
that there must be a limit somewhere even for the most 
capable writer? Have they never realised that love is 
always the same? Has always been what it is now, and 
will never change in future? And now think of the 
hundreds, thousands, nay millions of poems, stories, novels 
and dramas that have since the creation of mankind been 
produced about this one never-altering theme. Can it 
really be wondered at that quite exceptional capacities 
are needed in order to tell us something new about the 
old topic, to open up a novel aspect, an original way of 
looking at the matter ? Not the immanent principles of 
hfe alter, but our estimation of and attitude to them. 
Hence the difficulty of finding really good “ love stories ” 
to-day. 

We are drifting more and more away from individualism, 
and rather interest ourselves in typical destinies. Thus for 
instance K. F. Boree’s ‘‘ Dor und der September ”’ (‘‘ Dor 
and the September ’’), perhaps the most successful love 
novel of the year, a very fine poetical piece of work, is 
praised by most critics and readers not so much because 
of its outstanding artistic merits. Rather it fascinates 
the public because it represents the “‘ modern woman” 
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who fights and wins her struggle of life alone, independent 
and without help from others. 

Certainly it is not as if a novelist could devise a story 
that has no concrete relations to material life, and hovers 
somewhere in the clouds. But there is a difference whether 
those indispensable backgrounds and conditions are treated 
as such, or whether they—as is the current trend—take a 
steadily increasing part in the whole composition, and 
tend to appear as the virtual theme of fiction. At times 
one cannot avoid the feeling as though a love affair is 
merely used as pretext for some (perhaps very clever) 
social critical remarks and observations, hoping thus to 
keep the work together and render it somewhat more 
readable. 

One may regret that tendency, or regard it as inevitable, 
or even welcome it as fulfilling the requirements of our 
age. In any case one will stop and listen if a writer 
appears, a cultivated man of the world, a personality who 
has got to know and thoroughly understands life, who 
has the courage to tell us quite against the tide of his 
time merely of love—pure, simple love. It is Franz Blei 
with his manifold collection of short stories, “‘ Die Lust 
der Kreatur ” (‘‘ The Lust of Creature ’’), (Ernst Rohwolt 
Verlag). He too draws backgrounds, gay, rich, colour- 
ful scenery that stimulates our imagination (what story 
could do it without backgrounds ?), but they are never 
emancipated from their virtual destination. Whether the 
poet takes us to Venice or China; whether he resuscitates 
the high clerical society of the seventeenth century or 
Napoleon’s officers; whether we accompany him to St. 
Moritz or to an English family hotel, that always remains 
but the basis of his infinite and sophisticated modulations 
and variations about the eternal theme. His style and 
diction are refined and smooth, his compositions evidence 
cleverness and taste, but, strangely enough, that which 
fascinates the reader are his subtle and sensitive observa- 
tions about love offered in charming formule. Perhaps 
they are not altogether new either. Yet the fact that they 
frequently appear as novel, and accordingly enrich our 
experience, makes them worthy of particular consideration. 
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Poets’ Corner 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE By 
The Waif of Nature 


“* Hartley Coleridge : Poet's Son and Poet.’’ By Herbert 
Hartman. 15s. (Oxford University Press.) 


“ Hartley Coleridge : Augustan Books of Poetry.” 6d. 
(Ernest Benn.) 


Derwent Coleridge compared his brother Hartley to 
an Australian river—a river which from its first trickle 
starts out with the prospect of developing into a mighty 
flow, and increases only to shrink back to a trickle and be 
lost in the dry earth of its bed. The comparison is vivid ; 
and Hartley, who knew all his failings far too well, would 
readily have admitted its truth. As Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge’s first-born, his inheritance was a heavy mixture 
of good and bad. Great intellect, imagination, abnormal 
sensibility (obvious almost from birth) ; the gift of spark- 
ling, entrancing conversation—these and intense personal 
charm were the assets; but on the other side, swallowing 
up his powers with irresistible greed, yawned a terrible 
weakness of will and a shocking trust in his own 
failure. 

His father and his father’s friends had foreseen some 


of the dangers which lay ahead of him, but beyond a certain ~ 


point they were powerless; and they could never have 
expected the first, and what on any reading of his life 
must appear the fatal blow to his thin chances of victory 
over himself. Through eccentricity and drink, Hartley 
lost his Oriel fellowship almost as soon as he gained it ; 
and lost at the same stroke the little self-reliance which 
was in him. The rest of his life was to be a succession 
of things half done, books half written, reputation half 
made (and half lost), a life in fact half lived. The record 
is an intolerably sad one of the wastage of genius, or rather 
the non-co-ordination of its elements—though Hartley 
was by no means so much to blame as he supposed. 

He was born into that owl-light which followed the 
summer day of the new Romanticism, and proved so 
miasmic to several poets of individuality. Beddoes for 
instance, and Darley; an owl-light in which it seemed that 
there was nothing more to be done in the cause of poetry, 
and in which poets either went back to the Elizabethans 
(as Beddoes and, to some extent, Hartley Coleridge), or 
sunk into an album sentimentality (as Darley in so much 
of his verse, or L. E. L. and a score of her companions). 

To be born thus and, on top of it, to be made the total 
heir of the failings of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, was a double 
burden of unenviable fate. To Coleridge’s own weakness 
and waywardness there had been two checks: the know- 
ledge of the importance of his genius in revitalising litera- 
ture, and the existence of friends either helping him in 
that work, or believing in him and helping him to be able, 
materially and spiritually, to achieve it. Hartley had 
no such checks. His life seemed without purpose. His 
intimate friends were few—except in his father’s genera- 
tion—and intellectually and spiritually he was alone. 
He had next to no chance of beating his defects, and he 
gave up the fight as soon almost as it began. 

Tiny (he was a bare five feet high and painfully conscious 
of the fact), prematurely old, white-haired, ‘‘ much like a 
patch of dusky snow in May,’ he wandered or fluttered 
round the Lakes, solitary-hearted, a child and a lover of 
children whose charm was proof against indolence, weak- 
ness and even habitual drunkenness ; who was loved but 
never by woman in the way he desired ; who came to his 
death pitifully aware of a life of self-frustration and failure. 
Yet not absolute failure. As a child, he was perhaps the 
supreme child of English literature, immortalised by 
Wordsworth in his prophetic ‘“‘ Lines to H. C.”’ and in his 
great “ Intimations ”’ Ode, as well as by his father in “‘ The 


Nightingale ’’ and “ Frost at Midnight”; as a man (if 
he can be divided into child and man) his charm survives, 
not only in a score of delicious anecdotes, but in most 
of his own writings, which are attractive, revealing and 
delicate rather than strong. 

A biography of him should at once concentrate and 
radiate that charm. It should be written with thorough 
sympathy and humility; and it should be, above most 
lives, simple and direct. It is in missing these essentials 
that Mr. Hartman has erred grievously. As a collection 
of facts his book is excellent. It provides the material 
—much of it admittedly derived from the shorter, simpler 
study of Hartley Coleridge by Mr. Earl Leslie Griggs (1929) 
—from which any intelligent reader can extract the real 
Hartley ; it does something to relate Hartley to his father, 
and briefly to the time he lived in; but as biography it 
is unsatisfactory in style (every line creaks with “ literary ”’ 
starch) ; in taste (two particularly irritating details are 
the continual references to Coleridge as ‘“‘S. T. C.’’ and 
the frequent and unjustified descriptions of Hartley as 
“stunted ’’ or ‘‘ deformed ’’), and in arrangement. 

The sixpenny selection from his poems is all the more 
refreshing by contrast, for a slender pamphlet has no room 
for derivative judgment and “‘ smart-alecism.” 

Hartley made his poetic mark as a sonneteer—the sonnet 
fitted his short staying powers particularly well—and here 
most of his good, and all but a few of his delightful sonnets 
are to be found. It is not an impeccable selection. It 
invents titles for poems in the style of Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, and has the temerity to isolate one sonnet from 
its essential fellow; and it cannot of course show, as the 
carefully planned sequence in the 1833 volume shows so 
well, how careful and how varied a craftsman Hartley was 
in the narrow limits of fourteen lines. 

Also its “‘ bibliography,’’ so called, is incomplete as well 
as misleading (for the ‘‘ Remains in Prose and Verse” 
published in 1851 are two different books with different 
titles), but it does at least introduce the real Hartley, 


A LONDON POET 


“Love in London.” By Wilson Benington. 6s. 
(Scholartis Press.) 


It was Sir Philip Sidney who credited his Muse with 
the following golden counsel: ‘‘ Fool! look in thy heart 
and write.’’ Nevertheless that “ parfit knight’ might 
have gone on looking in his heart until doomsday and 
never have written a single great sonnet. Without good 
craftsmanship and a delight in tough thinking, no amount 
of heart-searching would have made him second only to 
Shakespeare among the Elizabethans. In a word, sincerity 
is not enough. 

Now Mr. Wilson Benington—a poet new to me, though 
his brief preface suggests that he was writing poetry when 
I was still in rompers—has sincerity in plenty. Among 
the hundred or so poems in this book there are scarcely 
any of which one would doubt the authenticity of the 
inspiration; and yet how rarely do they achieve even a 
line which has even a remote kinship with Sidney’s 
immortal work. It is not that Mr. Benington is a bad 
craftsman. At times he is a very good craftsman : 


“Yet now I suffer ministry 
Of other hands than hers, and sigh 
Over the dish I loved, and eat 
It seems my heart instead of meat.” 
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Not to have made bathos of those last two lines is in itself 
no mean praise. No; it is not craftsmanship he lacks— 
though his lines often suggest that he does not exercise 
his gift as unflaggingly as he might. It is the second 
necessity which, it seems to me, is missing: what I have 
loosely called delight in tough thinking. True Mr. Bening- 
ton is mainly a lyric poet, and as such may claim to be 
more at the beck and call of intuition than of intellect ; 
nevertheless even a lyric must be sustained in its intellectual 
content, and only a serious slacking-off could have been 
responsible for such lapses as, for instance— 


“Nor could she guess my source of tears unshed, 
Yet comfort drew from our hearts’ hidden link.”’ 


All this, however, is to judge Mr. Benington’s work by 
severe standards such as I think it deserves. For he is 
more than a versifier; he is a poet. Half of his book is 
occupied by a loose sequence of love-poems against a 
London background, and it is in this section that the 
best of his work is to be found. Gentle and sincere, un- 
afraid of the obvious, romantic and quietly passionate, 
these poems would give delight to many, and the Scholartis 
Press is to be thanked for rescuing them from an undeserved 
oblivion. 


C. H. W. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


“Collected Poems.’ By Martin Armstrong. 7s. 6d. 
(Secker.) 


Among the many who admire the work of Mr. Martin 
Armstrong, the novelist, few will have realised, until the 
publication of his ‘‘ Collected Poems,’’ how fine and con- 
siderable is the work of Mr. Martin Armstrong, the poet. 
Which is a pity, since he is an even better poet than novelist. 
Not that this book (covering the last twenty years or so) 
is at all bulky; but then Mr. Armstrong’s poetic genius 
is of the kind that would seem to prove the old definition 
of “‘an infinite capacity for taking pains.” There is a 
discipline about his poems, a chiselled grace, which suggests 
a far less fevered day than the present. He does not 
shout his passion and, good craftsman that he is, he does 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


Mr. Martin Armstrong. 


not content himself with the first word that comes into 
his head. The result is a quiet strength, a dignity that 
might pass with some for timidity, and (what is rare enough 
in modern poetry to make it astonishing), a° surprising 
number of memorable, inevitable lines. 

Mr. Armstrong is an epicure. He searches life for the 
beauty it can be made to yield—the wheeling flight of twa 
buzzards as they take “ half a mile of sunlight in one long 
sweep’’; the early thrush at whose singing “ dead loves 
rise again and sing together’’; a tree’s cavern of green 
leaves ; lamplight in the voluminous shadow of old rooms, 
and music in the dim aisles of a cathedral; and with these 
ambrosial delights he feeds the prisoned soul. 

The result is poetry which, in its reticence, will seem to 
some old-fashioned, but which, to those for whom poetry 
tides above the fashion of the moment, is lastingly good. 
This unusual reticence shows most obviously in Mr. 
Armstrong’s poems of love and war. The latter are 
not many in number, but they include one of the best 
poems in the book—“ Before the Battle.’’ (Characteristi- 
cally, it was written several years after the event.) Here 
you will find no bitterness, no fierce satire. Shut in the 
dead land of war, the poet does not sing the pity of bodies 
broken all for nothing; instead he recalls other bodies 
quick and lithe and beautiful in lost summers of long 
ago : 


. . . memory, like a rose, 
Wakes and puts forth her bright and odorous blooms, 
And builds green hanging gardens in the heart.” 


Once more it is the epicure; his soul, ‘as a garden- 
wandering bee,’”’ is seeking out her immortality. And so it 
is with the poems of love. The poet may sing bravely 
of love as “ lord of all rapture and delight,” but his con- 
ception of it is mainly couched in phrases suggestive of 
resignation : 


‘‘ Wherefore be patient, tender, wise, forgiving 
In this strange land of living ; 
For if we fail each other, each will be 
Grey driftwood lapsing to the bitter sea.” 


To the modern reader, used to the pummellings of poets 
loud in protestation, such love-poems may seem lacking 
in authentic heat. What appears to be coldness, how- 
ever, is in this case discipline. Mr. Armstrong wisely knows 
that coals burn fiercest at their core. 

Lastly, a word must be said concerning this poet’s 
unusual gift of humour. It permeates his whole output, 
a yeast leavening every poem, a kindliness born of an 
understanding heart. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 


PILGRIMAGE. ByS.F.A.Coles. 5s. (Columbia Press.) 


Mr. Coles has been on a journey. France, Italy, India, 


Australia, New Zealand and South Africa are amongst the 


lands he has visited. If it was not quite a sentimental 
journey it was at least a poetic pilgrimage; and the quest 
in every land was the shrine of Beauty. Of his sensitive 
impressions he has made delicate (sometimes too delicate) 
music. Whether it is spring in a Gloucestershire valley, 
or bird-song in ‘“‘ the aisles of sacerdotal cypress ’’ at the 
Villa D’Este, it serves the same purpose, namely to goad 
him into melody—a little ingenuous perhaps at times, but 
always sincere and inspired by a genuine emotion. 


THE NORTHERN MUSE.: An Anthology of Scots Vernacular 
Poetry. Arranged by John Buchan. 5s. (Nelson.) 


A new edition of Mr. Buchan’s anthology of Scots verse 
should meet with a ready welcome. Not a little of the 
poetry in it is contained in his own spirited introduction 
and commentary. 
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VARIED MEMORIES 
Silhouettes of the Victorians 


“ Some and Sundry.” 
gs. (Comnstable.) 

If we look to scenes, here are memories of Eton and 
Oxford, of the theatre and of the law courts, of Switzer- 
land as it exists for the Alpine climber, and of America as 
it existed nearly fifty years ago for an Englishman with 
introductions to all the political and legal celebrities of the 
country. If we look to persons, here are impressions and 
anecdotes of Newman, Jowett, Irving, Oscar Wilde and a 
large numberof legal persons of some importance in their day. 

Mr. Coleridge offers us quite good mixed fare; yet it 
is a little lacking in tang, because he does not usually 
trouble quite enough to disengage and appreciate precisely 
the savour of the individual ingredients. In one of the 
works of Mr. Hilaire Belloc there is a lady diarist who 
records her vivid memories of a great and saintly eccle- 
siastic in the words: ‘‘ He was what I call a good man.”’ 
It would be unjust to say that Mr. Coleridge often descends 
to quite that level of undefining eulogy, but he is rather 
often for a moment or two half-way down to it. If it may 
be said without discourtesy to him or to the memory of 
some whom he recalls, the world has had about enough 
of personal accounts of the cold-manner-but-warm-heart 


By the Hon. Gilbert Coleridge. 


type. Possibly it has also had about enough of legal 


anecdotage, being inclined to the belief that what raises a 
laugh in a law court is either a thin witticism made to a 
conventional pattern, or something that anywhere else 
would not be regarded as witty at all. But despite the 
defects and limitations suggested by these remarks, the 
book is easy and profitable reading. Moreover it reveals 
a pleasant and very variously responsive character in the 
recorder of these highly miscellaneous recollections. 

Leave aside for the moment the question of how far Mr. 
Coleridge has exercised the power of seizing on what is 
essential or amusingly incidental in the personalities with 
which he deals, Look simply at the wealth and many- 
sidedness of his parade of celebrities. Could this age in 
retrospect provide anything approaching what he offers us ? 
On four of the Oxford pages of his book we have in swift 
succession Walter Pater, ‘‘ a round Dutch figure walking 
with heavy emphasis on each foot’’; Stubbs; the great 
coach-driver, Jim Selby, speeding to Hatchett’s in Picca- 
dilly; Sir Edward Grey; and Curzon. With Curzon, 
Mr. Coleridge is for once justified in explaining that the 
exterior and the manner did not correspond with the inner 
character. Of Jowett he gives the usual impression, but 
in telling the story of the Master’s willingness to be corrected 
about Plato, ascribes to another the anecdote of which the 
real hero was Swinburne. What Jowett allowed to a man 
of genius, already of high achievement though not academi- 
cally eminent as a scholar, he would scarcely have con- 
ceded to an undergraduate. To skip many years and to 
pass to another country, in about as many pages we meet 
a succession of astonishingly gifted American public men. 

Mr. Coleridge is too kindly to draw the obvious inference, 
but something or other has happened to repress the develop- 
ment of personalities at once odd and significant. And 
it is to be borne in mind that something like nine-tenths 
of really telling anecdotes depend for a great deal of their 
effect on the personality behind the speaker or actor. 
Pure wit, capable of telling as pure poetry does, even when 
coming to us anonymously and without indication of the 
circumstances, is exceedingly rare. And almost every- 
thing that matters from Dr. Johnson’s lips matters because 
it comes from Dr. Johnson. There perhaps is some part 
of the trouble with Mr. Coleridge’s legal anecdotes. They 
compare well enough with things in that kind from other 
pens, but the sayings proceed so largely from men who 
were not universal, who were decidedly like the dyer’s 
hand, subdued to what they worked in, and who by virtue 


By 
T. Earle Welby 


of their position could too successfully condescend to the 
equivalent of the schoolmaster’s joke. 

To return to a point made earlier in this review, what- 
ever Mr. Coleridge may use, or indulgently decide not to 
use, of his ability to touch off sharply the contours of 
character, the fact remains that his decades were crowded 
with public personalities worthy of the sympathetic and 
ironical attention the late Sir Edmund Gosse gave them. 
What has happened since to diminish opportunities 
naturally does not concern a writer of another generation, 
but assuredly it concerns us, and incidentally may affect 
our valuation of Mr. Coleridge’s book to its benefit. To 
hazard a guess, highly idiosyncratic living presupposes a 
body of spectators at once ready to applaud what accords 
with traditional expectation and what strikingly departs 
from it. When Mr. Coleridge was a young man, and even 
when he was a middle-aged man, social conformity and non- 
conformity had some significance, for there was a society ; 
and now that there is only a confusion it matters little 
enough, to the individual or the persons stumbling about 
him, in what way he shapes, if in these conditions he can 
shape at all. 


DISCOVERING TROY 


“ Schliemann of Troy.” By Emil Ludwig. 


2Is. net. 
(Putnams.) 


The name of Heinrich Schlieman, after these many 
years, raises powerful emotions in the breasts of archzolo- 
gists. First because, being so rich, he could afford to 
discover the long lost site of the city of Troy ; and secondly 
that when he did he should have made so many mistakes 
that it has taken up till now to unravel them. It is all 
the more surprising, therefore, to find such a gracious 
preface to this book by Sir Arthur Evans, on whom the 
weight of this untangling has chiefly fallen. There is even 
an attempt to identify Schliemann’s stupendous treasure 
hunts with genuinely scientific archeology. Such a sugges- 
tion has not been put forward for many years, and Herr 
Ludwig makes no attempt to substantiate it. He entitles 
his book, ‘“‘ The Story of a Gold Seeker,’’ and in that rdéle 
Schliemann undoubtedly has claims to greatness. 

One feels that the author has genuine admiration for 
his new hero, otherwise why should he have undergone the 
terrific labour of going through the 20,000 papers left 
behind by Schliemann—one of which, written to his aged 
father, may have some claim to a just portrayal of the 
writer: ‘‘ By to-day’s post I have forwarded instruc- 
tions for 500 Prussian Talers to be credited to your account, 
which sum I expect you to use in establishing yourself in 
the neighbourhood of Dantzig in a manner befitting the 
father of Heinrich Schleimann. In placing this sum at 
your disposal I must, however, stipulate that in future 
you keep a respectable manservant and a respectable maid, 
and above all preserve a decent standard of cleanliness 
in your house—that your plates, dishes, cups, knives and 
forks always shine with cleanliness, that you have all 
boards and floors scrubbed three times a week, and have 
at your table food that befits a person of your station in 
life.” All that after reading on page 53 that Schliemann 
“in after life, when showering gifts on relatives and 
strangers, always contrived to do it in a way which would 
not wound the self-respect of the recipients. . . .” 

But Emil Ludwig is the most fortunate of hero- 
worshippers. He always finds those qualities in his heroes 
which he expects to find. In fact he may be called the 
Samuel Smiles of his day, and for that reason this book 
may be safely placed in any boy’s hands—provided of 
course he is possessed of ambitious and impoverished 
parents. RP. 
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THE ENGLISH OBSERVED 


“The English: Arve they Human?” By Dr. G. J. 
Renier. 7s. 6d. net. (Williams & Norgate.) 


Some years ago, Mr. George J. Nathan remarked in the 
American Mercury that the English were no longer preserv- 
ing their proud calm, their amused indifference, in the 
face of foreign criticism. Frightened by a belated realisa- 
tion of their decadence and senility, no longer convinced 
of their unchallenged superiority, they were beginning, he 
said, to ‘‘ answer back.’’ Dr. G. J. Renier’s amusing and 
often penetrating study, ‘The English: Are They 
Human ?”’, is not likely to provoke any angry rejoinders. 
On the contrary, many pages of it are almost embarrass- 
ingly flattering to the Englishman’s amour-propre. 

In the human family there are gradations, as in every- 
thing else. How should members of a great race comport 
themselves when they are unable to resist the conclusion 
that, taken all in all, they are the best people ?. Embarrass- 
ing problem! The English, deeply convinced of—and at 
the same time half ashamed and rather nervous of—their 
superiority, love to take refuge in false modesty, in violent 
denunciations of their country’s shortcomings and gloomy 
predictions of its approaching doom. When a European 
observer like Dr. Renier makes fun of their peculiarities 
and belabours them for their faults, they applaud 
tapturously and feel at once more comfortable about 
themselves, especially when, despite all his thwackings, 
he leaves their basic superiority unassailed. Towards 
American critics the English attitude is entirely different, 
though not for the reasons that Mr. Nathan supposes. 

The most important chapters in Dr. Renier’s book 
are those which deal with the repressions of the English 
people, with their animal worship, with what he calls 
their “‘ ritualistic conception of life,’’ and with the changes 
which during the past decade have come over their atti- 
tude towards sex problems. “ If ‘ the moderns,’ who are 
perhaps no longer the very young, have gradually re- 
discovered the truth that licence does not bring happi- 
ness,’’ he remarks in the latter connection, ‘“‘ they have 
nevertheless continued to bear witness to their former 
discovery that repression does not bring happiness either, 
and that moreover it makes the soul sick. Thus, though 
the barriers are torn down, it remains for other generations 
to build the road to happiness.” 

In his researches into the nature of the English people, 
Dr. Renier has grasped one elementary fact which many 
Europeans, and most American investigators, have sur- 
prisingly failed to notice. It is that the English have a 
national individuality totally distinct and separate from 
that of the Scots, the Irish or the Welsh. He has been 
happy in his contacts with the agricultural population of 
the home counties. ‘‘ I have drunk deep,”’ he says, ‘‘ with 
gardeners, carters, gamekeepers and poachers, in beautiful, 
old-world taprooms of inns with Chestertonian sideboards, 
where I have acquired a love for English ale that has made 
the most perfect Bavarian beer for ever insipid to my 
palate.’”’ In the pages which follow this remark, he dis- 
plays an understanding of essential English character—the 
bedrock from which our more sophisticated types have 
been evolved—which he probably could not have obtained 
in any other way. 

Mendoza’s illustrations to this entertaining book are a 
joy. Douctias GoLpDRING. 


THE MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF SUSSEX. By H. R. 
Mosse, M.D. 3s. 6d. net. (Hove: Combridg:.) 

This is a very conscientiously compiled little book con- 
taining a full description, with historical notes and abbre- 
viated family histories, of all the brasses and monumental 
figures in the county between 1250 and 1650. 

As the author admits, his work is more a matter of 
compilation than of original research, for most of his 
information is gathered from one published source or 
another. The value of the book lies in its compactness— 
it is surprising what an amount of information is contained 
in the two hundred or so pages of this little guide. 
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Will publish on July 7 


YOUNG DIANA 


by Margaret Ironside 


Equipped only with a warm heart and a fearless 
courage, young Diana Hotspur, fighting against 
the handicap of her queer family, sets out on a 
Spanish cargo boat to earn her independence. 
After adventures in Spain, and a thrilling murder 
trial in England, this fine story closes with Diana 
finding a surer harbour than ever her own people 
offered. 


Large crown 8vo. 400 pages. 7s. 6d. 


And on July 14 


JEDDITH KEEP 


by Elsa Lingstrom 


A first novel of uncommon quality and original 
plot. The subsequent relations between an il- 
legitimate girl of seventeen and her mother, whom 
she meets for the first time, are described with 
a quiet humour and a fine and true perception. 


Previously published 


CAT AND FEATHER 
by Don Basil 


“Grips and holds you from title page to solution 
and is much better written than most thrillers.” 
—SOUTHPORT GUARDIAN 

“ A most original plot, told with effective restraint.” 


—REFERFE SPAIN 7s. 6d. 


by Catherine Moran 


A narrative of fascinating interest outlining the 
history of Spain, and drawn largely from original 
sources. 

Fully illustrated, 18s. 


LADY SUSAN 


by Jane Austen 


“A pretty little volume with a long and interesting 
introduction by R. Brimley Johnson.” 


—EVERYMAN 5S. 


THE HOLLAND LIBRARY 


I THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD 
By Henry Drummond 


2 THE RuBAlyAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 
Translated by Edward FitzGerald 


3 RosaAMUND GRAY 
By Charles Lamb 


4 RAB AND His FRIENDS 
By John Brown 


5 Two Love STorIEs 
By Robert Southey 


EACH 6 PENCE 


May we send you particulars of our forth- 
coming books ? 


PHILIP EARLE LIMITED 
39 JERMYN STREET S.W.1 
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A PROPHET WITHOUT HONOUR ... By 


The Life of Sir Francis Burdett 


“Sir Francis Burdett and His Times.” 
By M. W. Patterson. 28s. (Macmilian.) 

It is an astonishing thing that Sir Francis Burdett has 
had to wait so long fora biographer. It cannot beexplained 
alone by the fact that his daughter, Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, would never in her lifetime permit her father’s 
story to be given to the world—Sir Francis’s fame has 
been obscured by those who reaped, in the history books, 
where he had sown, 
whom posterity has 
honoured while it has 
forgotten the man who 
toiled through the 
heat of the day. “‘ The 
kingdom of honest 
politicians is not of 
this world,’’ Hobhouse 
remarked when, at the 
triumph of the great 
Reform movement, 
Lansdowne and 
Palmerston were féted 
at the Mansion House, 
and the Freedom of the 
City conferred upon 
Lord John Russell, 
while Sir Francis 
Burdett, to whom 
alone the glory 
belonged, was left un- 
honoured and treated 
with the basest in- 
gratitude. 

Burdett was one of 
those peculiar people 
who, of ancient family 
and great wealth, felt 
acutely the sufferings 
and sorrows of the 
lower classes, and 
spent his life and for- 
tune in their service. 
While that smug 
professional philan- 
thropist, Wilberforce, 
made speeches on 
behalf of slaves on the 
other side of the globe, 
Burdett incurred the 
hatred of government in his fearless campaign against the 
brutalities of the English army and prisons, against the 
intolerable corruption of political life and the tyranny of 
the great Whig oligarchy which had ruled England for an 
entire century. Where Wilberforce was content to secure 
the freedom of the slaves, at the cost of twenty millions 
of the taxpayers’ money, and had a monument erected 
to his memory and a pious paragraph in every textbook for 
his pains, Burdett expended his private fortune in secur- 
ing the exposure of such horrors as the Cold Bath Fields 
Prison, and the torture by flogging of English soldiers ; got 
himself sent to the Tower, and earned the ungrateful 
oblivion of those very classes he worked so hard to serve. 

Mr. Patterson has at least done the ‘“‘ Gracchus of the 
Hustings ”’ justice, and although the personality of his 
hero is not brought out in all the clarity it should be, yet 
the book is of the very greatest interest and amusement. 
There are many good stories and pictures and letters of 
the time which one can never forget. One must be grateful 
indeed to the man who has told, even so briefly, the astound- 
ing tale of recriminations, scenes and reconciliations which, 
after Thomas Coutts’s second marriage, for three years 
occupied the lives of his family and connections. 

Sir Francis himself was a child of his age, cultured, 


2 vols. 


Robert Tunstill 


rather stiff and pompous, proud, free-handed and un- 
trammelled by bourgeois morality. As Mr. Patterson so 
justly remarks, he was a Jacobite rather than a Jacobin ; 
his battles were waged not against the Crown, but against 
the oligarchy of borough-mongers, which had enslaved 
the Crown itself no less than the Commons, and which 
used both as pawns in its game of in-and-out. A state 
in which sinecures of forty and fifty thousand pounds a 
year, with reversion, 
were held by more than 
one member of a single 
family, and in which 
the aim and object of 
political power was the 
securing of such prizes, 
in which such abuses 
were connived at and 
actually encouraged by 
the House of Commons, 
excited the indignation 
and execration of aman 
of Burdett’s honest 
temper. Perhaps that 
is the secret of his fall 
from popular favour. 
He was an aristocrat 
fighting against the 
suicidal extravagances 
of his fellows, rather 
than a democratic 
champion of the non- 
existent “rights” of 
the lower classes. When 
his work. was accom- 
plished and the Reform 
Bill was passed, he 
suffered, as all aristo- 
cratic amateurs of 
reform must suffer, the 
insults and ridicule of 
men such as Cobbett 
and Connor, whose aim 
was the transference of 
political power from the 
aristocracy to the mob, 
and who found that 
they could not use Sir 
Francis as a cat’s paw. 
He was charged with 
deserting the cause and executing a volte-face from Radical 
to Tory, but he was always a Tory in the best sense, and as an 
honest politician he suffered the usual fate of the vara avis. 


Sir Francis Burdett. 
(From a portrait by Sir Martin 
Shee at Ramsbury.) 

From “ Sir Francis Burdett and His Times,” by M. W. Patterson (Macmillan). 


ASIA’S TEEMING MILLIONS. By Etienne Dennery. tcs. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

M. Dennery here presents the results of a tour through 
the East in search of economic data for Japan, China and 
India. One has heard much in recent years of the serious 
overcrowding in various parts of Asia, and grim prophecies 
have been held up as bogies to frighten the colour-conscious. 
M. Dennery is no alarmist, although he sees in the ever 
growing Asiatic populations a complex of problems for the 
West. But even he does not make it quite clear that much 
of the overcrowding is unnecessary ; that it is due simply 
to a sentimental attachment to some particular territory, 
or a jealous attempt on the part of a community to exploit 
some tract already fully occupied. In the case of the 
Japanese this is particularly true. While large areas of 
agricultural territory lie waste, countrymen flock to the 
cities to swell the ranks of the unemployed and eat imported 
rice. Even Government subsidies will not draw them 
to the northern lands and outlying territories. The 
Chinese will and do migrate, by millions, into Manchuria, 
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Indo-China and Malaya. British Malaya indeed seems the 
happy hunting-ground for all Asiatic and many European 
peoples. But there they compete with Western industry 
and labour, and this is only a beginning of the trouble. 

M. Dennery’s book deserves the careful attention of all 
economists, and will be found not without interest to the 
general reader. 


SKYSCRAPERS AND OTHER ESSAYS. By L. B. Namie-. 
6s. (Macmillan.) 

‘For good or evil,’’ Mr. Namier writes in the essay 
which gives the title to this book, ‘‘ we have in a thousand 
ways outgrown the day of the lonely individual.’’ The 
theme of almost all these essays, written at various times 
from 1914 to 1929—the idea which unifies them, is that 
of the community. Words have never a more dangerous 
capacity for sounding large and meaning little than when 
they are used of mass movement and collective enterprise. 
Masses develop an individuality of their own which differs 
in kind as well as in degree from the units of which they 
are composed, and the recognition of their collective 
individuality gives rise to expressions as vague in defini- 
tion of the whole as they are neglectful of the parts. In 
an essay on the attitude of the Germans towards the 
Russian people (in 1916), Mr. Namier writes: ‘‘ The 
‘ spirit of a people,’ what is it ? Merely a phrase, a subter- 
fuge of those who in self-defence try to enclose life into 
abstract words and meaningless descriptions, so that they 
may master it, measure it and juggle with it at pleasure.”’ 
He does not allow us to forget that the unit of any com- 
munity, however obscured by abstract description, is man. 
In the essay on “ The Biography of Ordinary Men,” he 
questions how far the desire of the working-class student 
to learn about “ the likes ’’ of himself is satisfied by stories 
about the enclosures, the Poor Law, the Factory Acts ; 
“the tale of those ordinary men and women about whom 
they want to know is buried in casual remarks, in crevices 
of unknown texts—pins in haystacks.”’ 

To this scepticism of mere words, and vigilance for the 
realities which compose the mass, Mr. Namier joins his 
particular ability to describe and analyse the abstract 
entity we call a community, in its relationship, ‘‘ parental ”’ 
or otherwise, to other communities, and in its relation to 
the individual. DAPHNE SHELMERDINE. 


FROM ANNE TO VICTORIA. By Herbert M. Vaughan. 
tos. 6d. (Methuen.) 

The idea behind a book of biographical studies like these 
is excellent. By looking at the lives of the fourteen 
people dealt with here, a fine impression of their times 
ought to be obtained. From them one ought to be able 
to discover the social background, the modes and manners 
of the period, and so be able to construct with a certain 
degree of accuracy a comprehensive picture of art and 
poetry, of literature and politics. It should illuminate 
‘the varying phases ’’’ of the times. Such was the inten- 
tion, and as such there was much to be said for it. But 
where this attempt to explain culture and background 
fails so decisively is in its manner of execution. Mr. 
Vaughan has no light brush, no facile pen, no smooth phrase. 
His essays are didactic. They may have been interesting 
to listen to as lectures—and indeed the reader at once 
realises that as lectures they would have been admirable— 
but as “‘ studies’ they are not thorough enough, and as 
essays they are not light enough. They smack too much 
of the textbook with their love for delimiting “ influences ”’ 
and “‘ periods,” and too often they are merely a tiresome 
catalogue of works arranged in order of appearance, to 
which is appended a paragraph or two by way of conclusion. 
The study of Horace Walpole is a case in point. There was a 
subject crying out for light treatment. Instead Mr. Vaughan 
prefers to be heavy and to quote Austin Dobson. But 
possibly we are crying for the moon in criticising thus an 
admirable attempt to portray men and their times which, 
if not executed with an easy wit, is accomplished in its 
common sense, 


THORNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 


BOOKS 


FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE 


by I. B. O7MALLEY 


“Miss O’Malley’s book, with its ample quotation of 
her own words and its many delightful illustrations, 
should do much to correct false judgments.” 


Times Literary Supplement 
416 pages 21s. net 


THE 
CRUSADES 


THE FLAME OF ISLAM 
sy HAROLD LAMB 


“Tt is a magnificent work. He has brought to it 
profound knowledge and mature scholarship so that his 
book judged purely as history will rank with the work 
of Gibbon. . . . All that a vivid style, a command of 
majestic English, and a knack of looking into the hearts 
of men can do they have done here. . . . The work 
is amazing in its size, the boldness of its conception 
and the completeness of its achievement.” 

The Manchester Evening News 
Illustrated 


416 pages 16s. net 


ALBERT 
EINSTEIN 


ANTON REISER 
With a Foreword by EINSTEIN 
“Phe happiest and homeliest picture we have yet had 
of the man who has changed our ideas about the uni- 


verse.” —Roger Pippett in the Daily Herald 


Portrait 8s. 6d. net 
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A STORY OF ANCIENT MAGIC 


“The Corn King and the Spring Queen.” 
Mitchison. 10s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
This is a book of the greatest importance. In subject 
it would seem to be unique, and it is likely to endure as 
a work of art. As a novel it is one of a rare class—art 
made out of the material of scientific theory. The late 
Jane Harrison hardly realised the questions she raised 
when she traced, in “‘ Themis ” and in her “ Prolegomena 
to the Study of Greek Religion,’’ the cycles of the Year 
Boy and Girl, Kouros and Koré, their rise in religious 
speculation from daimon to god, their shiftings between 
potency and hero. 
superstition; if their human representatives had no 
more than the “natural magic” of youth, high spirits 
and popular credulity to back them, we should hardly have 
heard so much of them, and the world-réle they played. 
The book is about Narob, a tribe of half-hellenised 
Scythians, after the division of Alexander’s empire and 
before the rise of Rome. In exquisite detail their life is 
evoked, crystallised in the adventures and development 
of their young “‘ god ’’ queen and “ god”’ king. ‘‘ God ”’ is not 
quite the right word; sex by sex the pair are nature, 
Plenty, working each in their own place. Miss Mitchison does 
not explain, she shows their identity with their people, and 
with life at the cardinal points of sowing and reaping, 
beginning and perfection, birth and death. Then, through 
their interaction, with Spartan politics and Greek traders, 
Greek philosophers and “high intellectual tradition,” 


By Naomi 


their painful, curious growth into personal identity. It — 


would have been easy enough to show them destroyed by 
these things, but with a gentleness that is never easy nor 
soft, and with an unfailing sureness of character sense, 
she has shown her magic pair, Tarrik and Erif Der, incor- 
ruptible by pure mind or raw magic, fusing them and being 
fused by them, 


If their worship had been no more than 


By Mary Butts 


It is impossible to say more than a very little at present 
about this book. There has been nothing like it before. 
The magic in it is real magic; its inventions are what 
happened ; each person on the vast stage, in Narob, in 
Sparta, at Alexandria or at Delphi has his strict identity, and 
an overtone of ritual significance, shown but not stressed. 
It is an exciting story whose excitement is absorbed by 
the interest of life. It is told detail by detail, and is not 
in the least like a tapestry or a cinema. It begins with 
Erif Der and the crabs: ‘“‘ She was thinking a little about 
magic, but mostly about nothing at all....A crab 
came walking to her over the shingle. . . . She picked it 
up carefully . . . and made it walk again, this time over 
her bare foot. A cloud came up over the sun, she threw 
two more pebbles into the sea. . . .” Then there are the 
Spartan songs, ‘“‘ Swords To-morrow,” The Barberry 
Bush,” ‘‘ You Go My Way,” and the thoughts of Aratos 
of Sicyon, who did not want what the Spartans wanted, 
or wanted it differently. ‘‘ And over all the horrible taint 
of Sparta, the brutality, those barking Dorian voices, 
the great, red-cheeked, striding women. Antigonus 
would protect him and his cities from this, the fair-dealing, 
gentle, clever king . . . brave as only someone in the 
last years of a mortal illness can be, ironic in speech and 

Tarrik’s words on Ploughing Eve. 
my field. Mined” 


He said: “ This is 
He said: ‘‘ Other things are mine. 


Everything I think of is mine, everything I name. Under 
the plow. . . . The plow is a ship. It goes through thick 
water. ... Iam the plow. It is my body... .” 


On beginning the book one said: ‘If it happened, it 
happened like that.’”’ Then: ‘‘ When it happened, it 
happened like this.’’ Later: ‘‘ Does it still happen ? 
What is it like when it happens now ? ” 


ART AND THE LIFE OF THE 


“‘ Beauty : An Interpretation of Art and the Imaginative 
Life.” By Helen Parkhurst, 16s. (Noel Douglas.) 


Miss Parkhurst approaches the study of art and the 
imaginative life from the standpoint of the humanist. 
Her aim is to soften the sharp distinction often made 
between the zsthetic and the non-zsthetic, to lower the 
wall raised between art and life. ‘‘ Opportunities,” she 
writes, “‘ have too rarely been seized for breaking down 
the barriers between art in the strict sense of the term, 
and that larger field of the less perfected, less esoteric, 
kinds of human creativeness.”’ 

The need for emotional purification, or the desire to 
escape from reality; the craving for sympathy or the 
passion for possession ; the will-to-power; man’s innate 
playfulness or his imitative tendencies, have all been put 
forward as the cause of the creative impulse. Miss Park- 
hurst, whilst admitting that each of these motives plays a 
part in stimulating zsthetic consciousness, points out that 
no one of them all, nor even all of them taken together, 
can explain the extraordinary unity which the reflections 
of man’s consciousness display. Her theory of the origin 
of art, on which all her subsequent theories are ased, 
proceeds from an analysis of the emotional nature +, 
That conflict is the essence of conscious life is made clear, 
and it is consequently the necessity for reconciling the 
discordant desires and feelings which are at the root of his 
-being that impels man towards artistic expression. This 
theory demonstrates not only why the artist creates, but 
also why the rest of mankind finds satisfaction in the pro- 
duct of his inspiration. The harmonising and synthesising 


IMAGINATION 


By Sonia Hambourg 


of antitheses must gratify each human being since, to 
a lesser degree than the artist, every man is aware of 
constant conflict within himself. 

Esthetic substance and form, according to Miss Park- 
hurst, are equally dependent on this desire for the reconcilia- 
tion of opposites. Art may be in space or in time; it 
may deal with light, sound, matter, or their negations, but 
“‘ Change is projected always upon a background of change- 
lessness, corporeality intrudes into emptiness, light en- 
croaches upon darkness and sound upon silence.” The 
poet expresses himself in rhythm constantly interrupted 
by the arrhythmic, the composer creates music in which 
uniformity is made apparent in the midst of variation. 
In the spatial arts, in sculpture and painting, symmetry is 
closely wedded to assymetry. Even in architecture, where 
the forces of gravity demand regularity in the whole, 
irregularity is revealed in the detail. And it is in the 
metaphorical content of an object, in the relation between 
the predictable and unpredictable, between order and 
chaos, that the essence of beauty lies. For, concludes Miss 
Parkhurst, ‘‘ An imaginative invention cannot but be the 
image of man; but beyond that, and even more pro- 
foundly, it must be a recapitulation of the essential duality 
of existence of which the human organism is only one 
version.”’ 

This book shows a clarity of thought which is illuminating. 
It is moreover finely illustrated and admirably written. 
Miss Parkhurst uses few technical terms, avoids the use 
of philosophic jargon, and expounds her thesis in a prose 
at once strong, lucid and imaginative. 
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FRANCE AND CLASSICISM 


“ Introduction to French Classicism.” By H. Caudwell, 
6s. (Macmillan.) 


Mr. Caudwell’s book is exactly what it sets out to be— 
a sound introduction to that period of French civilisation 
when its type was finally set, not only for its own satisfac- 
tion and for the mere admiration of other nations, but for 
their example. By the end of the author’s period, which 
begins with Corneille and ends with La Bruyére, every 
lady or gentleman—as Mr. Stachey points out—from 
Naples to Edinburgh regulated their lives by the code of 
France. And it will be a bad day for Europe when that 
influence is finally replaced; when extravagances—from 
America for example—replace the crystal diminishing glass 
which gave to the French their bird’s-eye view of nature 
and society. 

Mr. Caudwell has one of those rather rare English minds 
which finds satisfaction not only in the social graces, the 
period’s exterior, but in the actual state of mind which 
produced them. Never does he expect his writers to be 
interested in what did not interest them, to react as some 


other race might have done. Hence there are no com-. 


parisons based on false assumptions between Racine or 
Shakespeare. ‘‘ Le moi est haissable,’’ he quoted from 
Pascal. In our great dramatic age it was the one thing 
needful; for our national character an equal blessing and 
curse. At the present moment it seems possible to make 
art out of anything. But in eighteenth century France 
a few scrupulously selected données, rigidly controlled, were 
enough to make an entrancing, enduring and, at the end 
of this catharis, singularly universal art. 


All this Mr. Caudwell understands. He is perhaps less: 


sure, in his chapter on Moliére, in his criticism of the old 
suggestion that certain of the plays could be rewritten 
as tragedies. He adds: “ Is it possible to level against 
any good tragedy ... the accusation that comedy is 
dangerously near the surface ? Are there barely hidden 
comic possibilities in the plot of Racine ? Obviously there 
are not.’’ Is this true ? Could ‘“ Macbeth”’ “ be para- 
phrased as a roaring farce ”’ ? 

There could hardly be a sounder introduction than this 
book, and always Mr. Caudwell allows his writers to speak 
for themselves. Only, at the end of it, does one know 
what they were really like ? At that time Greek letters 
were read generally in French translation. And the French 
were as far from Athenian, let alone Homeric social life, 
as any people under the sun. Yet in their forbidden Ego, 
in their conquest of nature by detached acceptance, it is 
curious to consider them under the discipline of Sophrosyne. 


Mary Butts. 


THE STATES THROUGH IRISH EYES. By E. ©. Somer- 
* ville. 8s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


Miss ‘Somerville has travelled many miles from the 
country of the Irish R.M., but in spite of the distance, 
in spite of the States themselves, she has not abandoned 
the pleasant Irish atmosphere. And herein lies the merit 
of the book. It is not a description of the States, for 
geographically Miss Somerville saw only a strip of the 
east coast from Boston to Charleston, and she has no 
comments to make about the varied life of that now hard- 
pressed country. Her hosts were of what might be called 


the hunting caste, and she writes with charming enthusiasm’ 


of their fox-hunts and of their drag-hunts, of their homes 
and of their hospitality. Miss Somerville seems keenly 
to have appreciated her experience, and this experience 
she gracefully imparts to the reader. 


New Novels 
7/6 net 


JOHN BODDY 


TEMPLE THURSTON 


“Mr. Thurston is to be congratulated on the 
creation of John Boddy.” 
Gerald Gould in The Observer 


“‘One of Temple Thurston’s finest creations.”’ 
Sunday Referee 


DELIA’S ORCHARD 


KATHARINE TYNAN 


fine, wholesome story, delightfully written.”’ 
Yorkshire Evening News 


CARTER’S TRIUMPH 
HAROLD BINDLOSS 


- A gripping story of adventure concerning the 
tracking down of a Canadian bootleg gang. 


RED LAVA 


JAY MARSTON 


An excellent novel of character with much 
stirring incident. 


WANTED ! 


CARLTON DAWE 


Thrilling mystery and adventure that grips from 
start to finish. 


THE YELLOW 
HIBISCUS 


JESSE TEMPLETON 


“Mr. Templeton writes racily and without undue 
complications. A lively, vigorously-written tale, 
without a dull moment.’’—Northern Dispatch 


New Novels 
3/6 net 


SNOWBIRD 
OTTWELL BINNS 


A breathless and thrilling adventure—romance 
in the North-West. ‘‘ Thoroughly exciting and 
entertaining.” —Northern Dispatch 


A BRIDE 


BOMBAY 


J. RUSSELL WARREN 


A vivid story of Indian adventure, pulsating 
with incident. ‘‘Most exciting and convinc- 
ing.’’—Cork Examiner 
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AMERICA AND THE GREAT WAR By 


General Pershing’s Reminiscences 


““My Experiences in the World War.’’ By General 
John J. Pershing. 31s.6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A very remarkable feature of the Great War is the 
almost complete absence of what may be called com- 
memorative camaraderie resulting from it. In 1914 the 
French, with the assistance of a British army—relatively 
very small indeed in comparison with the total force 
engaged—won a decisive battle of the world. But is there 
any friendly forgathering of representative units of the 
French and British 
armies on cach anni- 
versary of the Marne ? 
In the dreadful 
fighting in the Ypres 
Salient, French, 
Belgians, British, 
Canadians and others 
made a common 
sacrifice, but no very 
marked bond of union 
was thus formed. One 
would like to think || 
that the phenomenon 
of American troops, 
fighting with soldiers 
from the British 
Empire for the same ~ 
cause, on the con- 
tinent of Europe, 
would have led to a 
strengthening of the 
connection between 
thetwogreat branches 
of the English-speak- 
ing race. So far as 
the British army is 
concerned, its officers 
and those from the 
United States got on 
well enough, but be- 
tween the two armies 
as a whole there was 
never any particular 
enthusiasm. There 
can be very little 


doubt that if the \ 
opinion of all ranks A 
of the British army 


could have been con- 
centrated in a single 
phrase, it would have 
borne a startling 
resemblance to the 
straight talk of Hector to Rhesus: “ Long, long since 
should’st thou have come to aid this land... . Thou 
comest a laggard to help afflicted friends.” 

This sentiment has its absurd and illogical aspect, but a 
sweet reasonableness was not to be expected from men 
who by the end of 1917 had lived in mud and blood for 
more than three years. General Pershing, although he 
does not actually say so in as many words, does leave his 
readers under the impression that he too considers the 
entry of the United States into the War as having Been 
unduly delayed. Certainly he is scathing in his criticisms 
as to the unreadiness and unpreparedness of his country 
when the decision could no longer be deferred. He is thus 
in a position to understand, if not to agree with, the feeling 
of soreness which rankled in British hearts. In. these 
circumstances it does seem a pity that the efforts of the 
British, made when they were fighting on a front in which 


Pickeline Resco 
Dec 


(From a drawing by Micheline Resco in France, 1918.) 
From“ My Experiences in the World War,” by John J. Pershing (Hodder & Stoughton). 


Lieut.-Colonel F. E. Whitton, C.M.G. 


America held a sector, should be ignored. General Pershing 
gives a running commentary of the main operations in 
France, but he omits the superb attack made by Rawlin- 
son’s Fourth Army on August 8th and subsequent days. 
Liidendorf described the 8th of August as the ‘‘ Black Day ” 
for Germany. Five days later the German Cabinet at 
Spa agreed that further prosecution of Germany’s war aims 
was hopeless. It was not until a month later that the 
American attack on the St. Mihiel salient took place. This 
was a fine achieve- 
ment, but it is mere 
affectation to over- 
look the fact that the 
vigour of the French 
and British in their 
sectors must have 
reduced, and as a 
matter of fact did 
reduce, the resisting 
power of the Germans 
elsewhere. 

The most interest- 
ing part of General 
Pershing’s volume 
is that portion of it 
which is concerned 
with the building-up 
of the American Army 
and the transportation 
of it to Europe. The 
unpreparedness of the 
United States is 
almost _ incredible. 
If not from the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania 
in 1915, at any rate 
from the torpedoing 
of the Sussex on 
March 24th, 1916, 
the entry of the 
United States into 
the War had entered 
the zone of proba- 
bility. Shortly after 
that event occurred 
the French Govern- 
ment asked if 
America could engage 
to have built, in 
the first six months 
of 1918, 16,500 planes 
of the latest type— 
a staggering request 
to a nation that had only thirty-five officers who could 
fly, and fifty-five planes, of which fifty-one were obso- 
lete and the remainder almost so. Red tape exercised 
a strangling influence. Four months after the landing 
of the first units in France, General Pershing had to 
cable a protest against the arrival, on some old-time 
supply table, of such articles as bath-bricks, cuspidors, 
step-ladders, lawn-mowers and floor wax. More than a 
month later a ship arrived loaded with tons of shavings, 
for cold storage plant, when mountains of sawdust 
and shavings were obtainable in France. General Per- 
shing’s correspondence, quoted in this book, shows him 
to have been a shrewd, patient, determined and _far- 
seeing administrator. The command of the American 
Expeditionary Force was a mighty big hole to fill. But 
it was a square hole, and ‘‘ Black Jack’”’ Pershing was a 
mighty square plug. 


General John J. Pershing. 
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AIR RAIDS 


Warinthe Air.” Vol. III. ByH.A. Jones. 17s. 6d. 


(Milford.) 


The third volume of Captain Jones’s official history of 
the part played by the Royal Air Force during the Great 
War, opens with the destruction of the German battle- 
ship Konigsberg, and continues up to the operations on 
the Western Front in the winter of 1916-17. Although the 
author writes that ‘‘ the air war was fought out on the 
Continent of Europe, and the bombing of Great Britain 
was episodic,” the majority of readers will probably pay 
most attention to the chapter which deals with the airship 
taids, for the authoritative history of those times of panic 
rumours. The first Zeppelin raid on England took place 
on January roth, 1915, and as a result four people were 
killed and several injured. This raid led to the mobilisa- 
tion of an anti-aircraft force and the strengthening of 
defences. The success of this raid considerably encouraged 
the Germans, and but for bad weather England might not 
have enjoyed her valuable if somewhat brief respite. As 
was inevitable however, the air defences were not fully 
prepared by the time the next fleet of Zeppelins appeared 
over England, but fortunately little damage was done and 
no lives were lost. Alas! this was the exception which 
was to prove the rule, for on June 15th of the year they 
first made their appearance, eighteen people were killed 
and {£41,760 worth of damage done in Northumberland 
and the Tyneside; on September 8th-gth, twenty-six 
people were killed and damage to the extent of £534,287 
was done in London, North Riding and Norfolk. The 
raids continued to be successful until the middle of 1916. 

In the beginning of September, 1916, however, the 
Zeppelins received their first serious setback. Owing to 
the success with which London had been bombed the 
previous month, the Germans made their biggest offensive 
against the capital. Sixteen airships set out from Germany 
for a combined raid on London. Of these sixteen, fourteen 
reached the English coast, but owing to bad weather were 
unable to find their objective, and the bombs they dropped 
did comparatively little damage. But an incident hap- 
pened which greatly sapped the moral of the German 
Zeppelin crews. While attempting to return, an enemy 
airship, S.L. 11, was caught and engaged by a British ’plane 
piloted by Lieutenant Leefe Robinson, who after a fierce 
battle at over 11,000 feet up, sent the Zeppelin crashing 
to earth a raging inferno. 

This success can almost be called the beginning of the 
end. It showed that the English defences had got the 
measure of the invading Zeppelins, and after losing such 
famous commanders as Mathy and Dietrich, the menace 
of the dreaded ‘‘ Zepp.’’ came to anend. But that was by 
no means the end as far as the Air Force was concerned ; 
indeed rather was it the beginning, and the history of their 
part in the fighting on the Western Front far excels fiction 
for excitement and thrills. 

In writing this book the author has lived up to the 
high standard set by himself and his predecessor, the late 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who wrote the first volume. With the 
text volume is issued a map volume, price 6s., which will 
be sold only with the former. The text volume however 
may be purchased separately. 


WILDERNESS TRAILS IN THREE CONTINENTS. By Lionel 
A. D. Leslie, F.R.G.S. 10s. 6d. (Heath Cranton.) 

This is one of the most interesting travel books that 
has appeared for some time. The author writes, simply 
and without affectation, of his expeditions—now of traveller, 
now of big game hunter, now of explorer—in India, Burma, 
China, Tanganyika and the interior of Labrador. Whether 
he is telling the story of the discovery of the source of the 
Kenamu River or his impressions of the Forbidden Land, 
or picturing the medizval survivals of an un-Westernised 
China he holds the attention of envious readers. 


BOOKS TO BUY IN 
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Specially selected by the respective Publishers 


WILLIAM ARCHER 
His Life, Work and Friendships 
By Lrt.-Cot. C. ARCHER 


“Colonel Archer has so close an understanding of William's point of 

view and so much sympathy with the things that interested him, that 

we on - as if William Archer had come to life and were writing 
. his own biography.”—Times Literary Supplement 


Illustrated. 16s. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


I. B. O'MALLEY 
The new authoritative book on one of England's 


greatest women. 


Beautifully illustrated. 21s. net 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LIMITED 
15, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


JOHN LINDSEY’S 
THE LADY AND THE MUTE 


With a Preface by EtHet MANNIN, who 

says: ‘John Lindsey is one of the two 

young men writing to-day whose work is 
worth watching.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


THE GREEK SLAVE 
A new novel by 


DOUGLAS SLADEN 


Mr. Sladen presents the Greeks and their traffic 
in beautiful female slaves 2,000 years ago. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 


THE FRENCH NOVEL 
By PIERRE MILLE. Translated by ELisabeTH ABBOTT. 8s. 6d. 


M. Mille, himself a writer of note, has written a brief, critical history of the 
novel in France which will fill a gap in many people’ 's knowledge. 
He discusses in detail Rousseau, Stendhal, Flaubert, Maupassant, Loti, 
Anatole France, Bourget, Barrés, Romain Rolland, Proust and Gide; also 
the younger novelists, such as J ulien Green, Paul Morand, André Maurois, 
Colette, and many others now ing into p 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 16, Joun St., Apetpu1, Lonpon, W.C.2 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


RUDOLF OTTO 
Author of ‘‘ The Idea of the Holy.” 


Demy 8vo. 10s. net 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE LTD. 


THE GOLDEN CHANCE 
By E. KANE WEBB 


Author of “‘ Quinton’s Rock,” “* The Shining Path,” ““ Temple K.C.” 


“A vital and moving story, made magnificent me be passages that Conrad 
himself would have admired.”—Dundee Courier. ‘The interest never 
flags, and few will put down the book before they have turned the 
last page.”—Morning Post 
7s. 6d. 


Wricut & Brown, 12-14, Rep Lion Court, Freer St., E.C.4 
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Novel Notes 


FIRST NOVELS 


Phenix-Kind.”’ By Petey Quennell. 7s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


““ Afternoon Men.” By Anthony Powell. 7s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 
Beloved.” By SarahLevy. 7s.6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 


“* Sister Anne Resigns.” 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 


“Glass Mountain.” By Joseph Warren Beach. 7s. 6d. 
(Nash & Grayson.) 


“It Shall Outlast the Years.” 
7s. 6d. (Alston Rivers.) 
The Princess Eloise.” 
(Daniel.) 

Mr. Peter Quennell has made a respectable name for 
himself both as a poet and a critic, and now as—according 
to the recently expressed theory of the editor—he should, 
he has tried his hand at fiction; and the clear success 
of his first venture in this new field is a piece of evidence 
in support of the editor’s theory. ‘‘ The Phoenix-Kind ” can- 
not fail I think to strike every reader as a quite remarkable 
piece of work. I have not an idea what Mr. Quennell’s age 
is, but his book strikes me as conveying a mature mind’s 
picture of the same mind when immature. I do not at 
all mean that his Paul is a self-portrait ; indeed I doubt 
if it is any more a self-portrait than Julian, Paul’s brother 
and opposite. I think I ought to say perhaps complement 
rather than opposite, for just as no man outside a lunatic 
asylum is wholly introvert or wholly extravert, so I take 
it that Paul and Julian—the former so markedly subjec- 
tive and the other as strongly objective—are really two 
sides of one man, and that man the personification of youth 
as Mr. Quennell knew it a few years ago. 

Paul suffers all his life from a stunted childhood and 
adolescence. Delicate in constitution, unable to stand 
the strain of a normal education, self-conscious, avid of 
praise, yet intolerant of it when it is bestowed, he is the 
exact opposite of Julian, who is beautiful, easy-mannered, 
successful and popular. At an early age Paul is left alone 
with Julian, his junior by eight years, and readily, too 
readily, accepts the responsibility for him, thereby entirely 
spoiling any chance he might himself have had of impressing 
himself upon the world. The episode in which he gains 
for one golden moment the love of Virginia, whose lover 
his brother had been, and the next moment has to surrender 
her to him again, is vivid, beautiful and significant. 

I suppose Mr, Quennell has been a reader of Proust. He 
has probably studied him in the original difficult French. 
I say that because everyone who reads ‘‘ Phoenix-Kind,” 
and has also read any Proust, must see a certain resem- 
blance of manner between the two authors. There is 
not a sign of copying; all that it is is the perfectly justifi- 
able, and indeed wholly laudable, utilisation of the un- 
doubtedly successful method of one artist by another. And 
Mr. Quennell has this to his credit—that Proustian though 
his method is, he has discovered the way to be both 
Proustian and concise. Proust had gemus; I do not 
know whether Mr. Quennell has or no; he is at all events 
a better craftsman. Proust will live, perhaps for ever, 
in spite of the sprawling, untidy character of his work, 
but he will always be difficult, always obscure. Mr. 
Quennell, more than any author I have yet read, has shown 
that it is possible to be Proustian in method, and at the 
same time ‘‘ understanded of the people.” 

Another “ first ’’ novelist who shows he can manage his 
material is Mr. Anthony Powell, whose ‘‘ Afternoon Men ”’ 
is a very clever piece of social satire. I can remember few 
books which contain such a gallery of disagreeable and 
futile people. It is a story of the semi-smart and pseudo- 
artistic minority which from time to time forces itself 
upon our notice, and is inclined to be a good deal more 
noisy than its numbers and importance warrant. I can 
think of nothing more salutary for its members than to take 
“ Afternoon Men ”’ and let the rivet-hammer stroke of its 
sentences impinge on their souls. For a time at all events, 


By Margaret Potter. 7s. 6d. 


By Eva McDonough. 
By Caroline A. Eccles. 7s. 6d. 


By R. S. Forman 


“Cousins Limited.” By Adam Hughes. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Beloved Tenant.” 
(John Lane.) 


“That Basilisk.” By L. Smith Gordon. 7s. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 


““ Murder in Bostall.” By Paul McGuire. 7s. 6d. 
(Skeffington.) 


“The Adventures of Ali Ben.” By Max Drennan. 
7s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


“Fair Exchange.” By Edmund Colles. 7s. 6d. 

(Herbert Jenkins.) 
and probably for ever, they would surely blush to hear 
themselves uttering their usual inanities. 

The author of “‘ Beloved,”’ Miss Sarah Levy, is I suppose 
of French extraction, for I cannot believe that otherwise 
she could so well convey the entirely French atmosphere of 
her story. There is no translator named, so I presume 
the author has written her book in English, and if that is 
so she is to be doubly congratulated. By a quaint conceit 
she gives her heroine her own name, though the story is not 
I think really meant to be taken as an autobiography. I 
heartily commend the story to those who do not mind 
the treatment of love in the Gallic manner. They will be 
charmed, I am sure, by heroine and hero alike, and will 
relish as I did the dry humour which makes what without 


By Grace Kellogg. 7s. 6d. 


. it would have been over-sweet, so eminently palatable. 


“* Sister Anne Resigns ’’ will cause a fluttering in hospital 
dovecotes. It is a very candid description that Miss Potter 
gives us of matrons, sisters, nurses and their ways. There 
is a ring of conviction about the story which makes one 
certain that, whatever other hospitals may be like, those 
that Miss Potter has known were certainly not pleasant 
places to work in, however efficient their work may have 
been. The redeeming feature to the eye of the outsider 
is that Anne was so keen on her work that she could stick 
it and not be too unhappy, and that one hopes and believes 
that there are many Annes. This is not at all a “ novel 
with a purpose,” and the hospitals and their inmates are 
only a background, and a very effective one, for the charm- 
ing figure of Anne. 

“Glass Mountain” is a capable piece of work for a 
first novel, but I feel that Mr. Beach has made it un- 
necessarily difficult to follow, especially at the beginning. 
I can see no reason whatever for not telling Norma’s 
story as a straight story, as indeed it becomes when he 
gets her to Paris. Mr. Beach should understand that we 
expect him to use his imagination, and he gains nothing 
by affecting to construct part only of his story by imagina- 
tion and the rest by observation. 

The results of bigamy is the theme of ‘‘ It Shall Outlast 
the Years,” though why Luke Herrus was fool enough 
to marry the colourless Rose when the delightful Rigmor 
was still alive only he and Mrs. McDonough, his creator, 
know. Anyhow he did, and the result was that he was 
very miserable. He did not make himself any happier 
by importing Jensen, the son of his first marriage, into 
his household, and he made a big mistake in not taking 
either his wife or his great friend, David, into his confidence. 
The climax comes when Jensen falls in love with Ella, the 
daughter of the second marriage, and actually goes through 
a marriage ceremony with her. This was too much for 
Luke who, having written a letter to Jensen which prevents 
his marriage going further, puts a bullet in his brain. Not 
a cheerful book, but one which nevertheless shows decided 
promise in a new writer. 

I am afraid I cannot say the same of ‘‘ The Princess 
Eloise.”” Miss Eccles has got hold of a good plot, that 
of a girl pledged to the religious life, who before she takes 
her vows meets and loves the man who is to take her 
place as ruler of her country, and finds no way out of 
her difficulty but suicide. A tragic theme, needing careful 
handling. Unfortunately Miss Eccles has made it dull, 
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and dullness is the one enemy against which no novel 
can stand up. 

Mr. Adam Hughes provides some excellent fun in . 
“Cousins, Limited.’’ He has conceived the bright idea 


THE 
of a society for the suppression of “‘ blighters, backbiters, CALIPH OF BAGDAD 


snobs and sycophants,”’ which gives scope for the playing The Life, Letters and Work of 
of some very pretty practical jokes. The three cousins 
who form the society together with a very charming young O. HENRY 


woman have a good deal more luck in their salutary ven- by 

tures than you or I would be likely to find in undertakings C 
of a similar kind, but in a light-hearted tale of this kind Robert H. Davis and A. B. Maurice 
one must expect a considerable measure of latitude. One This, the first definitive volume on 
would certainly welcome the assistance of the firm in 
real life, and most of us have a Monty Sole or a Mr. and never published before. ae 
Mrs. Devereux Williams whom we would gladly consign 

to their drastic treatment. The end of the book leaves 
the three cousins all in love with the delightful Pamela, 
and Pamela uncertain which to favour. There is another JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 
love story, that of Alix and the admirably drawn Hard- 

wicke Chatwood which is so well told that I give Mr. Hughes 
credit for the ability to produce a solider and more serious 
piece of fiction than ‘‘ Cousins, Limited ”’ as his next book. 


Henry W. Boynton 
The author has access to the vast 
amount of original material in the 


Haunted houses have never come within the orbit of 
my personal experience, and I am therefore never able ary portraits, prints and maps. 18/- 
to appreciate at their proper worth stories about them. 


There are, I am sure, many who will sympathise more 
than I can with Jane Colter, the heroine of ‘‘ The Beloved 


Tenant,’’ in the embarrassments which resulted in her THIS MECHANICAL WORLD 


purchase of ‘“‘ Windyjinn,” the name she gave to the house 


Morton Mott-Smi 
of her dreams when she had managed to get hold of it. Disiemctiie t Senate — 
I feel Miss Grace Kellogg has been a little too set upon thor 
the psychic side of her story to pay proper attention to 


(New World of Science Series.) 

her characters. I find it hard to get away with Jane’s Illustrated. 6/- 
marriage to her appalling Jake, nor do I think she deserved 
to get rid of him as easily as she did, and to find the 
estimable George waiting for her. 

Behind ‘‘ That Basilisk ’’ there is an idea, and that is 
a justification for the writing of the book. The book 
itself is not altogether a success, because the author has 
found his idea unmanageable. He could have made a 
short story out of it, but could not make it stretch to 
full novel length. We have a young man, an Irishman 
to the backbone, who by accident is a Protestant and a 
loyalist, and the theme of the story is the pull of the sub- 
stantial against the accidental. A skilled hand could 
have made great play with this, but Mr. Smith-Gordon 
has found it necessary to fill out his story with the ex- 


perience of his hero with women. At once the story 
becomes commonplace. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 34, BEDFORD ST., LONDON 


LIFE OF A SEAMAN 


Thomas Cochrane 
Ioth Earl of Dundonald 


by 

Every week sees a new addition to the number of writers TW 
of thrillers. One of the latest is Mr. Paul McGuire who E. G. ITCHETT 
in “‘ Murder in Bostall”’ gives us the murder of a private Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net 


detective as the start of a complicated series of misunder- 
standings, false trails and misleading clues. A murder 
and suicide provide the solution of a tale which many 
readers will enjoy. 

Two light-hearted recruits to fiction are Mr. Max Drennan 
and Mr. Edmund Colles. The former has concocted a 
very gay yarn about a Port Said waif, adopted by an 
Englishman and brought to England, where he found a 


In this book the 
thrilling career 
of Admiral Lord 

Cochrane is told 


— for the first events as == 
magnificent field for his wily Eastern ways. The assurance = time authori- they are 
with which he sails through the most perilous waters of = tatively and observed by 
adventure makes capital reading, and one is quite glad —= y @ young journalist 
to leave him on his voyage back to the East, even though — snpentiog 
he has managed to purloin the charming Toinette from her 


sanctimonious husband and to take her back to be an 
acceptable ‘“‘ bundle of dainties” for his rascally old 
mother. 

Mr. Colles gives us a story of a hero with a villainous 
double. The villain assumes the hero’s place and the hero, 


police-court proceedings. 


7s. 6d. net 
returning the compliment, finds himself at the head of 
a gang of international thieves. Among them he finds by 
the girl for whom in his normal life he had felt a romantic MONTAGU SLATER 
affection, and with her help and the assistance of certain 
members of his gang who, like himself, are of course not THE 
really blackguards, he manages to circumvent his enemies 


very neatly. The excitement is well sustained throughout. 


SECOND CITY 
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TWO PRISONERS 


““Two Prisoners.” By Lajos Zilahy. Translated by 
Joseph Collins and Ida Zeitlin. 8s. 6d. net. (Heine- 
mann.) 


While reading the first dozen pages of this long novel, 
one receives the impression that the author has made a 
mistake—that he is a miniaturist engaged in painting a 
panorama. The detail is so shrewdly, so delightfully 
described that it would seem as if the vast landscape will 
never be unfolded, as it ought to be, to the spectator. 
Yet very gradually we notice that our fears are unfounded, 
for a most skilful artist is at work. The shapeliness of the 
various trees does not hold us for so long that we are unable 
to appreciate the glories of the forest. Peter and Miette, 
his wife, are the two prisoners of the title—he in the actual 
bonds of war in Russia, she more subtly in Budapest, the 
capital of her own afflicted land. The reader is wafted to 
and fro, passing from the life of the captive soldiers to that 
of the folk who await them—or dread their arrival—at 
home. Scores of incidents, some of them most minute, 
yet never too trivial, serve to give us an extraordinarily 
accurate knowledge of all these people. We feel as if not 
only Peter and his charming, pathetic, all too human 
Miette, but the numerous subsidiary characters have no 
secrets from us. Zamak the orderly (would that he could 
have met that Czech, his opposite number, the ‘‘ good 
soldier Sweich ’’), and Golgonszky, the diplomat, and Olga 
the unfortunate, and a multitude of others—shall we ever 
forget them ? Scene after scene is lit up with imagination. 
Miette’s father having died—which process occupies ten 
absorbing pages—the old servant is heard sobbing, ‘‘ an 
old woman’s sobs, gentle and monotonous, like the plaintive 
buzzing of a fly fallen into a spider’s web.” 

In this beautiful amber one may note a very small fly, 
so that it be removed in the second edition. The author 
tells us that Golgonszky before the War served as an attaché 
at Moscow. Of course ‘‘ old mother Moscow” was not 
then the capital. On the other hand the author adds 
considerably to our knowledge, and he does it without the 
least ostentation. For example we now know a good deal 
about that distant Siberian town, Tobolsk; we know in 
what quarters of it the female inhabitants are comely, and 
we know far more about the Ostyaks and their habits than 
was previously the case. These sagacious if illiterate 
persons reject paper roubles scornfully, but cling to 
enormous quantities of the precious metals. ‘‘ But what 
the Ostyak, in the midst of his tundras [the almost limitless 
marshland, known only to this people] does with his 
treasure, which never again appears in circulation, has 
remained for centuries a dark mystery.” 


The psychology of Peter and Miette is of course the 
principal feature of the book. We perceive not merely how, 
from the beginning, they react upon each other and how, 
after their separation, they are influenced by their environ- 
ment, but how even then they are more or less controlled, 
despite the thousands of miles between them, by each other. 
“Look out! You might stumble,’’ had been Peter’s last 
words to her, as she, distraught with grief, had run along 
the railway lines when the train was carrying her young 
husband to the War. These words echo and echo through 
the book. It is a sad book, but the sadness is clothed in 
beauty ; it is a long book, but we would not miss a page 
of it. 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


THE KEY. By M. Aldanov. 7s. 6d. 


There can be no hesitation in describing “The Key ” 
as a remarkable novel, for it fully displays the scope of 
its author’s literary powers. In addition to giving an 
excellent picture of Russia in the early days of the War, 
Aldanov has provided a series of brilliant character-studies, 
and has set them against the absorbing background of the 
murder of a foreign banker. Whether it is approached as 
a mystery story or as a revelation of Russian character, 


(Harrap.) 


“ The Key ” is a thoroughly satisfying piece of work, and 
the reader will find that Aldanov’s Russians are more 


. human and less sombre than those whom some of his 


countrymen have depicted. It is extremely interesting to 
compare his novel with a story of Russia to-day, like 
Romanoff’s ‘‘ Three Pairs of Silk Stockings,” and to 
consider which of the two Russias provides the more 
amiable and valuable civilisation. 


AN ICELANDIC AUTHOR 


Seven Days’ Darkness.’”’ By Gunnar Gunnarsson. 
7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Here at last, you will say, is the book we have been 


looking for, the book we have always wanted to read, the 
book about Iceland of to-day. The very word Iceland has 
strange and exciting possibilities, and English people have 
always felt the fascination of its unusual scenery, of its 
thousand-year-old culture, of its mountains and glaciers 
and volcanos. But if this is what you are looking for 
in “‘Seven Days’ Darkness,’ you will be very disap- 
pointed. Gunnar Gunnarsson is an eminent Icelandic 
author it is true, but his fine book has very little to do 
with Iceland: it is a drama of human nature which might 
be laid in any country and at any time. Indeed you would 
hardly realise that the scene was laid in Reykjavik were 
it not for the comparative indifference with which the 
inhabitants accept the volcanic eruption. Such things 
are all in the order of the day if you live in Iceland. 


The story is told in the first person by a friend of Dr. 
Grimur Ellidagrimur, who is the central figure of the book. 
The narrative starts on the morning of the seventh day 
of darkness, when Ellidagrimur becomes insane, and it 
then goes back to the beginning of the week, when an 
eruption takes place and the sky is darkened by volcanic 
ash. At the same time an epidemic breaks out in the 
town, and throughout the days of darkness, Ellidagrimur, 
a successful doctor in Reykjavik, battles with the 
plague. 

But this is merely the background to the story of a far 
more bitter and deadly struggle, the story of a terrible 
antagonism between two men—Ellidagrimur and his life- 
long enemy, Pall Einarsson. The figure of Einarsson stands 
out with uncanny clarity; he seems a symbol of the evil 
genius in mankind, just as Grimur Ellidagrimur seems 
representative of man’s helplessness against the over- 
whelming forces of doubt and misunderstanding. The 
Scandinavians are addicted to symbolism, and this book 
is full of symbols. But though it may be sombre, serious, 
very often rather naive, yet it has a strange fascination and 
is written with skill. The translation too, which must 
have been a formidable piece of work, is vigorous and alive. 
From the first chapters one senses the impending disaster, 
and the tension throughout the book is tremendous. At 
the same time there are sudden flashes of humour of a grim 


and unusual quality. MarGARITA Bovine. 


HIGHER COMMAND. By Edlef Koppen. 
Faber.) 


Herr Edlef Képpen’s “ Higher Command” is a good 
sample of the many war-books which have followed the 
path of ‘‘ All Quiet on the Western Front.’’ There is 
nothing novel in his description of war or his characterisa- 
tion of fighting men, but he has given his book a certain 
distinction by including, at many points in the story, 
excerpts from actual war-time speeches, documents and 
army orders. They form an ironic commentary on the 
soldiers’ experiences, and they are in fact the most interest- 
ing part of the book. This touch ot originality is just 
enough to make ‘“‘ Higher Command ”’ worth while, but 
the rest of his story only increases one’s admiration for 
Erich Maria Remarque, whose work seems all the finer 
when contrasted with the clumsier efforts of his imitators. 


7s. 6d. (Faber & 
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DETECTIVE FICTION 


And Then Silence.’ By Milton M. Propper. 
7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber’) 


“* The Partner.”’ By Jenaro Prieto. 7s.6d. (Thornton 
Butterworth.) 


“The Hanging Woman.”’ By John Rhode. 7s. 6d. 
(Crime Club.) 


““ Three Yards of Cord.” By Collin Brooks. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


“Cat and Feather.” By Don Basil. 7s. 6d. (Philip 
Earle.) 


“The Man with the Two Mirrors.” By Edward Knob- 

lock. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Competition in detective stories seems to be productive 
* of increasing ingenuity. It has now become impossible 
for any one man to keep abreast of even the best mystery 
novels. This is a pity, for even though many novelists 
still follow the well-beaten tracks of corpse, deduction 
and solution, they frequently manage to introduce some 
startling innovation by the way. The appeal to the post- 
mortem doctor on the time issue has been treated in many 
different ways, but in Mr. Propper’s new novel, the time 
when the murder was committed assumes a deeper import- 
ance. There may have been other novels in which a crime 
was staged specially to deceive—but it would be unkind 
to the reader to deprive him of the joy of reading the book 
for himself. 

“The Partner”’ is an excellent story of the gruesome 
type. It is not a detective story; it is an imaginative 
sketch of a man slowly driven mad by the antics and 
whisperings of a non-existent partner. The weird world 
in which the deluded man seeks relief from his crazy pre- 
occupations is not overdrawn—in South America (where 
the action of the book is laid) things are like that. 

Dr. Priestley is again to the fore in “‘ The Hanging 
Woman.” His pronouncements as to the relative value 
of human life and scientific achievement will stir the 
reader as much as they irritated Superintendent Hanslet. 
The plot is a good one, well worked out, although an 
inquest, followed by an (apparently) unconnected murder 
which is considered a plain case of suicide, is perhaps 
a large order at the very beginning of a book. But Mr. 
Rhode as usual carries the reader with him. 

In “‘ Three Yards of Cord’’ the author presents a baffling 
problem to those old favourites, Inspector Debenham, 
Lord Tweed and Stimpson. In order to satisfy everybody, 
Mr. Brooks has also brought in Swete McTavish, and his 
presence certainly adds to the attraction of the story. 
Gallows Tree Inn has a mock gallows set up outside the 
front of the house, and one November morning an attrac- 
tive young woman is found hanging there, clad only in 
shoes and stockings. Time passes and, so far from identify- 
ing the murderer (if there is a murderer), the police cannot 
even discover who the victim was. When all is darkest 
and least hopeful, Inspector Debenham warns McTavish 
not to be “ too sure ”’ that the problem will never be solved. 
Perhaps we had better go no further! This is a very 
good book. 

“Cat and Feather’”’ begins with a suggestion of un- 
controlled neuroses and perversion. There is obviously 
something unwholesome in the air, and no little art is 
employed in switching the reader’s attention from one 
suspect to another. Inspector Storm is not quite convinc- 
ing as a Scotland Yard officer, but he lets little escape him 
and he has few irritating mannerisms. An ingenious 
method of settling your victim while a crowd looks on 
and sees nothing is exposed towards the end of the book. 

“The Man with the Two Mirrors’ is not a “ thriller.” 
It is a novel packed with adventure, however, and few 
will tire of following the Levantine boy through his struggles 
emotional and devotional. Here is a novelist’s conception 
of that mysterious ‘‘ temperament,’’ complex and trouble- 
some, on which some people are content to trade throughout 
their irritable span. But Benjamin, at first at least, did 
not worry about temperament; that was thrust upon him 
later, together with a ‘‘ gold-digging ”’ wife and a whole host 
of other troubles. NEVILLE WuHyYMANT. 


BOOKS for OUTDOORS 


By T. A. COWARD, 


M.Se., F.Z.S., F.E.S., M.B.0.U. 


BIRDS OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES, In 3 
volumes, each 10/6 net, 
and containing in all 519 
coloured illustrations and 
197 half-tone plates. 


Also at 7/6 net each 


BIRD LIFE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
BIRD HAUNTS AND NATURE MEMORIES. 


Fully illustrated with photographic plates. 


By EDWARD STEP, F.LS. 


WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND BLOSSOMS. In 3 
volumes, each 7/6 net, and containing in all 318 ccloured 
illustrations and 87 plates from photographs. 

SHELL LIFE. Price 7/6 net. Dealing with land 
shells, and fresh and salt water shells, illustrating up- 
wards of 600 shells, of which 188 are in full colour. 
WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND TREES. Price 7/6 
net. With 24 coloured plates and 151 photographic 
illustrations, also 57 figures in the text. 


Complete Illustrated List on application 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. 
1-4, Bedford Court, London, W.C.4 


Simply put a drop of “ Vapex ” on your handkerchief 
and breathe the germ killing vapour which rises from 
it. This vapour becomes stronger and stronger as 
you inhale. You can feel it penetrating and clearing 
all the passages of the nose and throat. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 

typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


AUTHORS should send immediately for specimen copy 
of Writer’s Own Magazine” (6d. monthly). [Invaluable 
for practical help and suggestion. Special prizes offered in 
literary Competitions. (7/6 per annum, post free.) Address: 
Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


UTHORS’ MSS. speedily and perfectly typed 
by educated male typists. Good, clear, black 
ribbons used ; new machines. Novelsa speciality, 
but no work too small, not even two-page articles, 
Play work done for professional playwrights. Ten 
years’ experience, 9d. per 1,000 words. Send stamp 
for perfect samples.—The Authors’ Aid Service 
(B.J.), 67 (B), Princes Avenue, Hull. 
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MONEY WRITES! By Upton Sinclair. 
Laurie.) 

Mr. Upton Sinclair first published this book in America 
four years ago, and the English edition now appears with 
no more change than the omission of a page of comment 
on Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Readers already acquainted 
with the author’s work and point of view will need little 
more than the title to tell them that here Mr. Sinclair is 
again pursuing his theme of the economic interpretation 
of literature expounded at length in the still earlier and 
more ponderable ‘“‘ Mammonart.’’ Here however he is 
expecially concerned with his American contemporaries. 
“Money Writes” is not a very good book; it is not 
always a fair book; it is sometimes a quite silly book ; 
but also it is, from one angle at least, a rather important 
book. For though Mr. Sinclair may have no understanding 
of, or sympathy for (it is the same thing), the creative 
artist whose ideals are not explicitly those of “‘ revo- 
lutionary labour,’’ he does show very forcibly the evil 
effect upon many promising young writers of a system, 
growing in this country and likely to become more powerful 
every year, by which papers and magazines are continually 
coming more and more into the control of a few groups 
whose sole aim is large circulation and advertising revenue, 
and who impersonally and relentlessly impose all the 
power of their wealth upon every new talent to suborn it 
to their standardised requirements. ‘‘ There are no inde- 
pendent magazines of big circulations left in America,” 
he declares, “‘ they are all ‘chains’ now.’’ He instances 
many cases of promising novelists who have succumbed 
to the lure of the money bags. Some of his judgments 
of the bigger men are absurd, but often he is only too 
clearly justified. 


7s. 6d. net. (Werner 


MIRROR FOR TOBY. By Cecily Hallack. 6s. 
Oates & Washbourne.) 

Toby O’Malley, the attractive hero of this story, was 
singularly dowered by fortune. He was equally famous 
as an artist and as a singer, and although a popular idol 
he was unself-conscious and unspoilt. But behind all this 
there lurked a tragic fear of inheriting his mother’s sadistic 
temperament, and he conceived it his duty to forswear 
marriage. The love of Virginia Furnivall—the mirror 
which revealed his own better self—accepted this renun- 
ciation without a question, and Toby entered on a path 
of sorrow that was to prove long and arduous. He lost 
both his fortune and his voice, and found refuge and healing 
in a monastery where his gifts as an artist acquired new 
distinction and depth. Here also he received wise counsel 
that dispelled his groundless fears, and brought back to 
him both fame and love. The chief characters in this 
love story are very attractively drawn, but the author’s 
sectarian zeal may conceivably limit its appeal to her own 
co-religionists. 


(Burns, 


SET a a A Novel for Adventurers. By Cameron Blake. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The adventure of the Great War and its resultant crop 
of war-books almost ousted the novels of the “ great 
frozen north” for a time. In ‘‘ Set Stormy” we turn 
from man’s fight with man to man’s fight with nature in 
the great open spaces. Not that fighting between men is 
neglected, for Malcolm Luck seemed to fight on every 
possible occasion, his lithe figure and scientific knowledge 
always bringing him triumph over his opponents, however 
big and brutal. Mr. Blake clings religiously to the tradi- 
tion that the hero must always win. Everything else is 
according to tradition. The gentle half-breed sweetheart, 
the staunch pal, the discovery of gold, the journeys with 
dog-teams, the girl at home, frost-bite and sudden death. 
But at the very end there is a totally unexpected surprise, 
which makes “‘ Set Stormy ”’ pleasantly different from the 
usual stories of life in the Arctic. 


REST AWHILE. By Kate Mary Bruce. 
Blackett.) 


When Katherine Hartfield went to a lonely old house in 


7s. 6d. (Hurst & 


Switzerland, to think over a difficult situation, she fell in 
with a very mixed band of fellow boarders. At first sight 
they appeared ordinary and commonplace, but when we 
are allowed to peep at their history and the circumstances 
which brought them to the Swiss refuge, we see the romance 
behind apparently dull and uneventful lives. The novelist, 
the Russian dancer caught by the Revolution, the thieving 
dancing partner, the fragile mannequin, the mother with 
a growing family, all have their problems to face, all some 
tragedy of sin from which they had fled. 

Kate Mary Bruce takes us to France, Chile, Russia, Spain, 
America, Switzerland and London. Wherever it is we 
go very happily, for her people are entertaining, her descrip- 
tions vivid, her style natural and fresh, and the whole has 


that indispensable touch of humour which gives zest and 
seasoning. 


A CERTAIN MAN. By Oliver Onions. 7s. 6d. 


Christopher Darley, immersed in an advertising business, 
harassed by a modern wife and two still more modern 
children, meets a queer stranger in a bus. The stranger, 
who tells an incredibly amazing story of torture by flowers, 
is wearing a peculiar coat, which he presents to Christopher. 
Whenever he wears the coat, life becomes new, values 
change, everything is seen as through new glasses. Under 
its influence, the dull and bored man of business finds zest 
and refreshment. He loses interest in inventing slogans 
for petrol, finds instead an interest in the lives of his 
neighbours, has a holiday abroad and finally, realising 
that all his ideas have changed, starts an entirely new 


(Heinemann.) 


. life. 


Mr. Onions has managed to make a whimsical and 
fantastic theme credible and natural. To change a man’s 
point of view is to change his whole life, and the miracle 


which happened to Christopher Darley might well happen 
to anyone. 


MOONFISHER. By Philip MacDonald. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


Nicholas Sentry is to inherit a fortune, if by the time 
he is thirty-four he has saved {£1,000 of his own earnings. 
That being so, it is difficult to understand why, having a 
salary of eight hundred pounds a year, with “‘ practically 
no living expenses,’’ Nicholas, after three years of “‘ rigorous 
work and abstemious celibacy,’’ should have saved only 
three hundred pounds. If it is necessary to the plot to 
get the hero into a tight corner, it should be a natural tight 
corner, not one obviously manufactured. Mr. MacDonald 
should pay more attention to probabilities. A horse which 
is a matchless jumper, and a convenient American 
millionaire, play Providence and, together with a beautiful 
young sportswoman, defeat the foul plots of the villain. 
The chapters which tell of horse-shows and _horse-lore 
are the most successful of the book. 


GITANA. By Robert W. Chambers. 7s. 6d. (Appleton.) 


Young Captain Maddox, who tells his own story, has 
no illusions about war, and his descriptions of the Mexican 
War are vivid and terrible. Employed by the Military 
Intelligence Department as a spy, he was saved in the early 
days of his spying by the intervention of a gipsy dancer, 
Gitana. Of unknown parentage, this girl obviously had 
white blood in her ; she went by the name of Silver Knees, 
yet possessed a high moral code with the wild passion and 
simplicity of a gipsy. She made no secret of her love 
for the American soldier, and her fate seemed strangely 
entangled with his; wherever he went he heard news of 
her, or came across the tribe with which she was travelling, 
and the affair of his heart crossed and recrossed his thrilling 
war experiences. This is true romance told in Mr. Robert 
W. Chambers’s best style—vigorous, enthralling, full of 
colour, and those who like historical novels in which the 
romantic and realistic are exquisitely balanced must 
already have discovered his work for themselves, and will 
not need to be told that “‘ Gitana”’ is a book they ought 
not to miss. 
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New Writers! 


What Editors 
Want 


By a Professional fournalist 


If you are able to view a subject in a 
new light, you are, if you can write 
English, a potential journalist capable 
of earning a considerable income in 
your spare time. 


The keynote of all newspaper con- 
tributions is novelty. There are com- 
paratively few new subjects, but there 
are many variations on the same 
themes. Any averagely intelligent 
person is capable of striking a new note. 
It is that new note, that variation on 
familiar themes, that literary editors 
want—in fact, one type of ‘‘ magazine ”’ 
article is nothing more than a novel 
point of view upon a familiar or topical 
subject. 


But there is another kind of article 
—that which deals with unfamiliar 
aspects of, or gives interesting facts 
about, a particular business, profession 
or experience. They are usually signed 
“* By a Lawyer,” ‘“‘ By a Hostess,” “‘ By 
a Teacher,” ‘‘ By a Gardener,” “ By a 
Philatelist,”” etc. It is quite possible 
for one person to be hostess, gardener, 
philatelist, and a dozen other things, so 
that the writer’s scope is not limited. 


Ideas for articles are endless. But 
the free lance needs something more ; 
he needs to know the technique of 
article writing. It is not difficult to 
acquire. Anybody who takes. the 
trouble to do so and can learn how to 
treat subjects in an entertaining way 
has a wonderful chance to add to his 
income—and in a way that is not only 
really fascinating, but which broadens 
his outlook and interests amazingly. 


The Regent Institute offers practical correspondence 
tuition in article and story writing. If you have apti- 
tude for literary work—if you, for instance, can write 
an interesting letter—you can be trained to turn out 
articles for which editors will pay big prices. Send for 
the interesting booklet, ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer” 
(free and post paid), to-day, and learn how the Insti- 
tute has enabled hundreds of men and women to write 
for the Press. Many of them started to sell their work 
while still taking the Course. 


Send to-day for a 


FREE LESSON 


In 


JOURNALISM 


A Remarkable Offer 
to Readers of 
Bookman ”’ 


If you can write a good letter—if you 
have a little natural aptitude for literary 
work—you can be trained to earn a sub- 
stantial second income in your leisure 
hours. 

Over 1,000 publications need the work 
of outside contributors. The supply of 
brightly-written articles and stories does 
not keep pace with the demand. 

The records of the Regent Institute 
(which has a world-wide reputation for 
training free-lance journalists) contain 
numerous cases of almost immediate success 
won by students who had never written a 
line for publication before they enrolled. 

The following extracts from students’ 
accounts of their literary experiences show 
how lucrative are the possibilities in the 
fascinating field of free-lance journalism. 


£600 Earned in Spare Time 


“In four years I have made well over 
£600. Last year I made {240 from royalties 
and other sources, and this in the midst of a 
very busy life. Truly my introduction to 
the Regent Institute was a very lucky one 
for me!”’ 


359 Articles and Stories Sold 


“‘ Working as a spare-time writer only, 
I have been consistently successful with 
articles and stories—in fact, I have in a 
few years sold 359 MSS... . 

‘‘Naturally enough, different friends of 
mine were curious as to the cause of my 
success. I told them ‘The Regent In- 
stitute,’ and advised them to follow my 
example. In consequence, six of my 
friends enrolled, one after the other. 
Three of them won immediate success, and 
a fourth got a job in the office of a monthly 
magazine. The fifth, unfortunately, 
through ill-health was compelled to give 
up the work. Only the sixth failed to 
earn her fee while she was learning.” 


Nearly 700 Acceptances 


“Even now, though five years have 
passed and I have over 680 acceptances to 
my credit, I like to have the Institute at 
the back of me. Excellent tuition, and a 
lasting, kindly personal interest... . No 
wonder that the Regent way is the way to 
success.”’ 


Earning While 
Learning 


Swift Success of Regent 
Students 


Hundreds of Regent students have 
earned money by the pen during tuition ; 
many of them have recouped the fee 
several times over while taking the 
Course. Most of these successful pupils 
were novices when they enrolled. 
Typical reports of earning while learning 
are given below :— 


“‘T have now (after Lesson 6) been in 
print thirty-three times.” 


““I have secured permanent and re- 
munerative work, besides selling every one 
of my exercises.” 


“T am doing fairly well. I expect to 
touch {50 from Journalism by December, 


as I am now beyond £30 (after eight 
lessons).”” 


Write to-day for a free copy of the 
Institute’s prospectus, ‘‘ How to Succeed 
as a Writer,’”’ together with a specimen 
lesson of the New and Enlarged Postal 
Course in Journalism and Short Story 
Writing. Address your application to 
The Regent Institute (Dept. H/93), 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, 
W.8. 


Cut out this coupon and post it in an un- 

sealed envelope (jd. stamp), or write a simple 

request for the booklet and the specimen 
lesson, 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. H/93), 


Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


I shall be glad to receive the following on the 
distinct understanding that I am not committed 
to any expense or obligation whatever :— 

(a) A free specimen of the New and 

Enlarged Postal Course in Journalism and Short 

Story Writing. 


(5) A free copy of your tus, ‘‘ How to 


Succeed as a Writer,” with particulars of your 
postal tuition. 


= 
vised to write to the Regent Institute for a 
specimen lesson of the fascinating and prac- : 
tical Course in Journalism and Short Story 
Writing conducted by that well-known ‘ 
correspondence school. Applications should 
be addressed to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
(Block Letters) 
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The Collector 


A GREAT TIME FOR BOOK-COLLECTORS 


By GILBert H. FasBes 


Owing to the present abnormal condition of the book 
market—quite in common with the majority of the other 
markets—the values of books are at alow ebb. They are 
almost at their lowest ebb, for admittedly one might ask: 
‘The value of a book—what is it?’”’ and be answered: 
“It is the price you can obtain for it.” 

But let us consider 
the matter from 
the economical 
point of view. The 
world is not bankrupt. 
Books are a commodity 
and, new or second- 
hand, they have their 
value for the whole 
time they have been 
or will be in existence. 
This is certain. The 
trouble is, that during 
periods of economic 
depression all things 
which come under the 
heading of collectable 
items are immediately 
looked upon with 
suspicion. The 
opposite should surely 
be the case. 

In the latter part of 
the nineteenth century 
a book-collector could 
have bought a copy of 
the first edition of 
Pickwick Papers at 
forty pounds, in fine 
state, and have been 
called a fool. Let us 
assume that he had 
done so and, desirous 
of realising upon the 
item some forty years 
afterwards, wanting to 
retire, placed the said 
item into the sale- 
rooms. The catalogue 


description would prob- 
ably have read some- 
thing like this: 
THE PROPERTY OF A GENTLEMAN. 

A Fine Copy of “ Pickwick Papers,’’ with most of the 

known points. All wrappers dated 1836,—etc. 
The papers would record that after spirited bidding, the 
fine copy of Pickwick Papers ’’ was eventually secured 
by a famous London bookseller for one thousand five 
hundred pounds. 

The book collector of the nineteenth century made a 
clear profit of (say) thirteen hundred pounds, and his life 
assurance policy could not have done better for him ! 

Let us look at the present time. We have great writers, 
who are producing literature worthy of a place beside the 
best work written by the authors of the past. The book- 
collecting habit demands—and rightly demands—that 
only the first editions of good authors are worthy of note. 

If we are going to relegate such authors as Shaw, Gals- 
worthy, Barrie, Kipling, Wells and others to the back of 
the stage, where can we place the literature of our own 
generation ? It is illogical to assume that these authors 
will be so dispatched !_ Further, let us have no puritanical 
ideas about book-collecting. It is mercenary, for the 


( 
From 996th Caxton House Catalogue, Awograph Letters (Tregaskis) 


simple reason that it has to be so. Any expenditure of 
cash by an individual makes it necessary for that person 
to consider awhile before he spends his money. The 
book-collector has to spend wisely and well, otherwise he 
is not a successful book-collector. This sounds rather 
trite, but the wisdom of the book-collectors in my 
opinion, at the present 
time, is not being used, 
and they are missing 
their opportunities. A 
year or so ago book- 
collectors from Wall 
Street were ordering 
first editions of our 
great English authors 
from our great English 
booksellers—and_ pay- 
ing for them at pounds 
above the market 
value, because of their 
audacity ! 

To-day it is possible 
to buy books at many 
pounds below the prices 
of the past year or two, 
because the market has 
fallen. We know that. 
But how far is the 
market going to fall ? 
Do we know that ? My 
answer is—honestly— 
not very much farther. 
After the depths have 
been reached, the rise 
will come again. 

In particular I am 
speaking of first 
editions by modern 
authors, meaning by 
‘“‘modern’’ those 
authors who are still 
writing and are still 
with us, or who are 
dead, but stiil very 
fresh in our memories. 
Let us consider some 
of the great books 
of recent years, and 
although we may not possess first editions of them, 
we can feel rather enviable of the book-collectors who have 
added first editions of such books to their libraries. To 
mention a few items will suffice, though no order of 1nerit 
is attempted : 

Hardy’s ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.”’ 
Hardy’s ‘‘ The Dynasts.”’ 

Wells’s “ Kipps.” 

Kipling’s ‘‘ Barrack-Room Ballads.” 
Housman’s ‘‘ A Shropshire Lad.” 

Bennett’s ‘‘ Old Wives’ Tale.” 

Galsworthy’s ‘‘ The Forsyte Saga.” 

Hudson's ‘‘ Purple Land that England Lost.” 
Butler’s ‘“‘ The Way of All Flesh.” 

Conrad’s ‘‘ The Nigger of the Narcissus.” 


Masefield’s ‘‘ Salt-Water Ballads.” 
Lawrence's ‘‘ The White Peacock.” 


The Watch House 


By Thomas Rowlandson.) 


There are many more. Books which in spite of their titles 
are, because of the faint-heartedness of book-collectors, 
purchasable to-day at prices which are life insurances ! 
The present time is the time for buying the best modern 
first editions. Book-collectors should take their chance ! 


. 
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FOR THE COLLECTOR 


“* Modern First Editions : Points and Values.’ Second 
Series. By Gilbert H. Fabes and William A. Foyle. 
15s. net. (At the Sign of the Trefoile : Foyles.) 


Mr. Fabes is fast becoming a notable expert in every- 
thing that has to do with modern first editions. But 
besides modern books, he possesses a great knowledge 
of old books, as many of us know who had the pleasure 
of listening to him talk about these in Messrs. Foyle’s book- 
shop, in Charing Cross Road, with which Mr. Fabes is so 
closely associated. His first volume on Modern First 
Editions was obviously but the first of many—at least 
that is how it seemed to me, because, while what was in it 
was good and reliable, it was conspicuous for what was 
left out. We supposed there would be others to follow ; 
so I was not a bit surprised to receive this second series. 
As in the case of the first volume, I am sure this new volume 
will be quoted very much. One finds Mr. Fabes being 
quoted in no end of catalogues nowadays. Incidentally 
his first book is at a premium, and I expect the new one 
will soon be out of print, and copies appreciated in value. 
It is important, and Mr. Fabes brings it to us with a friendly 
introduction. All collectors should do their best to get 
hold of a copy of both the First and Second Series. There 
is a great deal of valuable information init. Mr. William A. 
Foyle contributes a wise foreword, and I agree “‘ the time 
has come to talk of many things,”’ and in this case, books 
and their prices. 


Some Book-hunting Adventures.” 


By R. S. Garnett. 
7s. 6d. (Blackwood.) 


This is one of the most original books about books that 
have appeared since Octave Uzanne wrote his “‘ Physiologie 
des Quais de Paris.’’ From his earliest years Mr. Garnett 
has been brought up in a bookish atmosphere, and it is 
easy to see that bookishness has remained the hobby of 
his spare time. Adventures come to the adventurous ; 
the author’s courage, humour and kindliness have brought 
him in contact with some of the most curious of book- 
sellers and authors. For in the later years of the nine- 
teenth century, second-hand booksellers were still in many 
cases eccentric and solitary men, very different from the 
capable men of business who have succeeded them. Many 
can recollect the veteran who was never seen without a 
tattered bowler on his head, which he was reported to 
wear even in bed. Mr. Garnett makes our mouths water 
when he tells how Lamb and Shelley rarities were to be 
secured for a shilling or less. He is a romantic, and his 
pastiches of Dumas on bear-steaks, and of Sala and Miss 
Braddon on the outline of a new novel for the latter, make 
amusing reading, especially for those who have read the 
works of these authors. His adventures in most cases 
are evidently founded on fact, and although he disguises 
his originals well, some will be recognised by the older 
reader. These sketches have appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for many months past; those who read them 
there will enjoy re-reading them, while those who have not 
have an enjoyable evening to which to look forward. The 
only readers to be disappointed will be those who expect 
to find tips on first issues of modern “ firsts.” 


DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


‘* Book-Prices Current, 1930.’’ 32s. 6d. (Eliot Stock.) 


This record of the auction prices of books from October, 
1929, to August, 1930, is an annual which no collector can 
afford to miss. He will spend much time browsing among 
its pages and comparing prices. The outstanding items, 
such as the {2,400 paid for the MS. of Barrie's ‘‘ Better 
Dead,” and the £4,000 for the uncut copy of ‘“‘ Evelina ’’— 
to mention only two—are impressive indeed in a ‘‘ slump” 
year, but it is the more modest sales, those of books which 
may be in the reader’s own collection, which will probably 
be of the greatest interest. 


JUST ISSUED 
Catalogue (No. 280) of 


First Editions of 
Modern Authors, 


Private Press Books 


and 
Autograph Letters 


OFFERED AT PRICES WHICH SHOULD 
ENSURE THE SALE OF EVERY ITEM. 


MAY BE HAD POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION TO 


MYERS & CO. 


102 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 293r. 


BBBBR 
NOW READY 


A CATALOGUE 


FIRST EDITIONS 


LIMITED EDITIONS 


AND A SELECTION OF CHOICE 
BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 
Copies SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
THE LITTLE BOOKSHOP 
18, EMBANKMENT PLACE 
VILLIERS STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


THE 
FIRST EDITION BOOKSHOP 
LTD. 
We have just issued a Catalogue of Rare Books 
in English Literature of the last Fifty Years 


RARE BOOKS IN FINE CONDITION 


We are always willing to purchase single books 
or collections providing they are in fine condition 


56, BROOK STREET. LONDON, W.I 
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A BATCH OF GOOD CATALOGUES 


There is a new catalogue that has been lately dispatched 
to those interested in receiving it by Messrs. Bowes & 
Bowes. This is a list that is worth while looking through 
in"these hard financial days, although it deals not only 
with old books. There are many valuable books in this 
that may well be described as new. But the chief interest 
in it is the fact that the books are all entered at “ reduced 
prices.” This goes to support my repeated statement that 
there could not be a better time than the present to buy 
the books that we want. Alas, that business generally 
should be at so low an ebb as to make it politic to offer 
fine books at low prices! But it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good. And the enthusiastic book-buyer was 
never in a more favourable position for the securing of 
bargains than he is at the present time. Bowes’s shop 
is in Cambridge, and there is a catalogue that hails from 
Oxford—B. H. Blackwell—to which I should like to draw 
attention. This particular list comprises a large collection 
of works on modern history—some two thousand—includ- 
ing a selection from the library of the late Professor Arthur 
Hassall, M.A., who wrote a number of historical works— 
one I particularly remember, a Life of Louis XIV, and 
another a Life of Bolingbroke. Also Messrs. Blackwell 
offer us a number of books from the library of the Rev. 
W. H. Hutton, late Dean of Winchester. Incidentally 
there will also be found in the catalogue a large number of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century pamphlets. 

Mr. W. Brown has issued a helpful catalogue, very clearly 


printed and arranged, of many books on a variety of | 


subjects—Scotland, art, travel, natural history and sport, 
military and naval. In addition I find in it a collection, 
excellent in every way, of first editions, besides a group of 
interesting autograph letters. There is a Benares edition 
of Burton’s “ Arabian Nights ” for £42, the Norwich edition 
of Borrow’s works (£8 8s.), and the Manaton edition of 
Galsworthy for {25. I note a three-page letter of Carlyle’s 
for {21, and a similar length letter from Dickens for {28. 
Across the water—Mr. Brown’s shop is in Edinburgh—from 
Henry & Co., Belfast (the first issued), comes a good cata- 
logue. There are many excellent items in it, and I wish 
the firm the greatest possible success. There are nearly 
a thousand entries in this first catalogue, and they are well 
classified under forty entries. It is worth writing for. 
There are both old and rare books included. 

Last month I drew attention to a catalogue that appealed 
to me very much. It is issued by the Varda Bookshop. 
I like the way it is prepared. The authors’ names, and the 
titles and prices of their books are all well and clearly set 
out. There are many valuable books init. A first edition 
for instance of Barrie’s ‘‘ Better Dead ” (£35), and for £25 
each, Barrie’s ‘‘ Auld Licht Idylls ” and ‘“‘ My Lady Nico- 
tine.” Iam especially interested in a copy of Blackmore’s 
“Clara Vaughan ”’ (£18). I see too there is a very moderate 
priced copy (£10) of Coppard’s “‘ Adam and Eve.” The 
Galsworthy items are valuable ones—‘‘ From the Four 
Winds ” (£50), ‘Man of Devon” (£40) and “ The Man of 
Property ’ (once sold I think for £185) for £35. It is 
described as a fine copy. There are many other attractive 
books in this list, such as first editions of the works of 
Carlyle, Darwin, Hardy, Lamb, Bulwer Lytton, Marryat, 
Pepys, Scott, Shelley, Swift, Swinburne and Wilde. A fine 
copy of Hudson’s “Green Mansions’ (/30), Kipling’s 
«« Letters of Marque ”’ (£15), Shaw’s “‘ An Unsocial Socialist ”’ 
(£50), and Stevenson’s “‘ Treasure Island” (£25), are all 
first editions in good condition. Altogether the Varda 
collection 1s an excellent one. 

Mr. E. Joseph has sent me a most interesting catalogue, 
No. 51, devoted to English literature, covering the years 
1500-1930. This needed a good deal of preparation, short 
as the list is, and I am very glad to haveit. First editions, 
histories, prose works, ballads, literary criticism and so 
forth are included. I was attracted by a complete set of 
the first collected edition of the works of Douglas Jerrold, 
in eight volumes, published by Bradbury & Evans during 
1851-54, for £1. A cheap collection this. There is also a 


first collected edition of Jane Austen in five volumes (1833), 
for £6 10s. Several entries are of this kind; so it will 
be seen that there are bargains to be had in the Joseph 
list 51. Near by Mr. Joseph’s address is the shop of 
P. J. & A. E. Dobell, in whose windows I always find 
interesting books. And this is the case with their cata- 
logues. The latest one that I have just been examining 
is a goodly mixture as usual, with many valuable notes 
appended. There are first editions of books by Robert 
Browning, Lewis Carroll, Wilkie Collins and William 
Hazlitt. Among the moderns are books by Hewlett, Hall 
Caine, Conrad, Pinero, Mottram, Davies and many others. 

The twenty-fourth catalogue of Messrs. J. Kyrle Fletcher 
is entitled ‘‘ Life and Letters ” (1700-1900). Here we have 
a list of high literary value. It is bound in a tinted paper 
wrapper, and looks like a pamphlet. On the front of this 
cover is reproduced a picture of John Keats, from a draw- 
ing by Joseph Severn. “ Life and Letters ” is an unusual 
catalogue of 737 works. It is a list of rare books in English 
literature of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, with 
complementary sections relating to the social life of those 
centuries, under a variety of interesting headings. It is 
certainly of considerable general interest. In the immediate 
future Messrs. Kyrle Fletcher will resume the issue of their 
short specialised lists. The next section will probably deal 
with theatrical books and printing. 

I should like again to mention Mr. Tremayne’s catalogue. 
I had not finished my examination of it until lately, and 
I have found in it some more attractive items. They 
are all very moderately marked as to price. 

From the “ First Edition Bookshop” in Brook Street 
comes a most admirably produced catalogue of ‘‘ Rare 
Books in English Literature of the last Fifty Years.” 
This should be especially useful to those readers who take 
the advice given by Mr. Fabes in his article and buy the 
moderns now. 


It is only possible to just mention the foreign lists. Here 
they are: 

New York: A very good list as usual from James F. 
Drake, which will give the reader an excellent idea of first 
edition prices in U.S.A. compared with ours; and the 
Holliday Bookshop—a collection of books, all firsts, by 
D. H. Lawrence, Aldous Huxley, Ronald Firbank, Virginia 
Woolf and others (a first-class catalogue). 

Boston (U.S.A.): Acatalogue of over 500 autographs, and 
a very big list (2,000 items) of Americana from the same firm. 

Paris: A list of limited editions from Lemarget ; 
specially limited editions of certain of the publications 
issued by Edouard Schneider; also catalogues of similar 
limited editions, precisely limited in definite numbers, from 
Henri Jonquiéres and Emile Hazan. I should also like 
to mention here, although strictly speaking it belongs 
to apother section of THE Bookman, a very interesting 
brochure which has been issued by the famous house of 
Plon, which gives a little account of the work of that 
publishing firm since it took down its shutters in 1583. 

Berlin: A fine catalogue of autographs from Liepmann- 
ssohn, including some from the most notable Germans— 
Schubert, Goethe, Bach, Beethoven, Zeppelin, Liebnitz, 
Bismarck, Grimm, etc. 

Frankfurt, A.M.: A general illustrated catalogue of books 
from libraries of some private persons, and another capital 
one from the same firm, comprising over 500 entries of first 
editions in literature, sciences, fine arts and typography. 

Milan: Comprehensive catalogues from Vendita All’ 
Asta, and Walter Toscanini & Co. The former is a list of 
Italian books in general, while the Toscanini catalogue is 
devoted to bibliography—reprints of early books and books 
of kindred interest, on music, the theatre, dancing and 
Italian art. 

India: Lastly I want to refer the reader to a very 
important catalogue of old and rare books that has just 
arrived from Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala, Sons & Co., of 
Bombay, India. It is a very useful list for students and 
others interested in India, and can be well recommended. 
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THE AMERICAN RARE BOOK 
WORLD 


By Norau NICHOLLS 


The short American auction season, 1930 to 1931, is now 
over, and those interested are busy making notes and 
reviews of the main characteristics. The curious feature 
is that, notwithstanding a slump in prices, which it would 
be foolish to deny, certain items held their ground and 
even showed appreciation in these troublous times. The 
old law of supply and demand held good and, as has been 
suggested before in these Notes, where an unusual offering 
was made, the money was forthcoming for purchase. In 
spite of unfavourable stock movements and a reported 
stringency of money, the book auctions have continued 
to provide records, notably in one department—that of 
Americana. At a recent sale of first editions, manuscripts 
and letters of famous American authors, the bidding was 
enthusiastic and generous, the prices being greatly in 
excess of all estimates. The famous Herman Melville 
letter to Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne, denying the allegorical 
significance of ‘‘ Moby Dick’”’ and acknowledging Haw- 
thorne’s praise, realised $3,100, while a first edition of 
“« Pierre,’’ inscribed by Melville to Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorne, 
not in very good state, fetched $575. A spirited eulogy of 
““The Scarlet Letter,’’ in a letter written by Holmes to 
Hawthorne: “...I think we have no romancer but 
yourself. . . . The imagination of our lean countrymen 
has always seemed to me as emaciated as their faces. . . . 
The Yankee mind has for the most part budded and 
flowered in pots of English earth, but you have fairly 
raised yours as a seedling in the natural soil . . .”” changed 
hands at $1,450. S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain) also came 
in for attention. The first issue of the first edition of 
“‘ The Adventures of Tom Sawyer ” (Hartford, 1876), with 
the verso of half-title and preface blank, and the last line 
of the first page of text perfect, fetched $1,900, while the 
Autograph Manuscript of ‘‘ The Experiences of the Mc- 
Williamses with Membraneous Croup,” consisting of 
twenty-six pages, realised $1,025. 


Dr. Rosenbach’s Profession of Faith 


From time to time, the doyen of the American dealers 
makes a public pronouncement, which undoubtedly gains 
the attention of two continents. Two and a half years ago, 
in November, 1929, I was in Philadelphia, and called to 
see Dr. Rosenbach. It was just after the initial Stock 
Exchange panic, and there was a sensation of alarm and 
apprehension in the air, not unlike the strained silence in 
London on the outbreak of war. However the Rosenbach 
establishment was like a cheery dug-out in a troubled area. 
““ The Doctor ’’ was at his desk working as hard or harder 
than any man or woman in the place. He welcomed me, 
showed me some of his treasures and, back at his desk, 
sat down and wrote his slogan: “ Stocks are Falling— 
Books are Rising,” which was inserted in the form of an 
advertisement in several magazines. Now, after a period 
of depression and worry, he again proclaims his confidence 
in the business which he loves: ‘‘ We have unalterable 
faith in the books and manuscripts we sell, believing them 
far above the vagaries of the stock-market. A First 
Folio of Shakespeare has a value for all time. The prices 
of the great books of the world have not been inflated. . . . 
We shall stick by our guns, believing fully in the items 
we offer, and we shall continue to supply our customers 
and friends with books of real value.’’ Though this is 
neatly entitled ‘“‘ To Those of Little Faith,” it would make 
a good cutting to stick over a bookseller’s desk. The 
movements of the Stock Exchange market cannot destroy 
such a deep-rooted affection as that which many men have 
for their books. Dr. Rosenbach knows this, being a book- 
lover as well as a book-buyer and seller. 


The Threshing Day 


A new story by H. E. Bates. Limited Edition of 300 
copies. Each copy signed by the author. Demy 8vo. 
Blue Buckram, hand-made paper. 7s. 6d. net. 

Ready in July 


Foyle’s Rare Book Catalogue 


The Mid-Year catalogue of Foyle’s Rare Book Dept. 

has just been published. It contains Modern First 

Editions, Limited Editions, Autograph Letters, Asso- 

ciation Copies, Modern Press Books, etc. etc. A copy 

will be sent gratis on application for Catalogue of 
Dept. 18. 


FOYLE’S RARE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 (Gerrard 9310) 


HOLIDAY TIME 


OOKS which should be read appear so 
quickly that the reader cannot keep up 
withthem. Holidays and increased leisure offer 
an opportunity for reading the books which you 
meant to read, but for which you somehow could 
never spare the time. Look round our shelves, 


and you will quickly see books which you ought 
not to miss. 


You must not forget to take maps and guides : 
we can show you the best for all places. 


J. & E. BUMPUS, L": 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


350, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Mayrair 3601 


RARE BOOKS AT LOWEST PRICES 


WE have a large selection of rare Books, modern 
and old, and first editions. Catalogue now ready. 


ORION BOOKSELLERS 


8, John St., Adelphi (opposite the Little Theatre) London, W.C.2 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS & BOOKS 


We purchase for cash complete libraries or small 
collections of books. Also autographs of celebrities. 
Highest prices paid. 


The Autograph Agency, 10, Staple Inn, Holborn, London 


WANTED 
John Galsworthy’s ** Man of Property,” 
First Edition: 1906. 


Anyone who has a copy of the above in fine condition for disposal 
would find it to their advantage to communicate with 


J. A. ALLEN & CO., 
16, Grenville Street, LONDON, W.C.1. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
Catalogue No. 1 now ready. 
ALL PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


E. EDWARDS 6 Co. West Brompton Station, 
London, S.W.5 
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Of the ‘Theatre 


A FAMOUS DRAMATIC CRITIC 
By Christopher St. John 


“William Archer: Life, Work and Friendships.” By 
Lieut.-Colonel C. Archer. 16s. (Allen & Unwin.) 

Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith tells us in ‘‘ The English 
Language ” that “‘ words do not grow out of the soil or fall 
on us from heaven ; they are made by individuals, and it 
would be extremely 
interesting if we could 
always find out who 
it was who made 
them.” I have often 
wondered who in- 
vented the term 
“dramatic critic,” 
which is I believe used 
only in England. On 
the Continent “theatre 
critic’’ is preferred. 
Those who study the 
science of meaning, 
the development of life 
and thought, as em- 
bodied in language 
might be able to tell 
us whether a certain 
subconscious hostility 
to the theatre is re- 
sponsible for “dramatic 
critic.” Anyhow the 
title suggests that the 
drama is to take prece- 
dence in criticism of 
the work shown in the 
theatre, and few 
English critics to-day 
demur to this. The 
other elements in the 
work—acting, all that 
the word “scene” 
embraces —are held to 
be relatively un- 
important. 

The late William 
Archer, one of the 
most influential drama- 
tic critics of his day, 
was, as his Life, 
written by his brother, 
Colonel Archer, affords evidence, in no doubt whatever 
that in the theatre “the play’s the thing.” It was 
this conviction which made him so amazingly insensi- 
tive to the genius of Henry Irving. Archer took the 
trouble to try and understand dramatists. (It is a question 
whether his conscientious efforts were always successful. 
I think he misunderstood both Shaw and Ibsen, whom he 
admired.) He was less painstaking about actors. His 
invective of Irving in ‘‘ The Fashionable Tragedian ”’ (the 
pamphlet which first made his name known to the play- 
going public), is based on a very superficial study of this 
actor’s unconventional idiom, and he did not do much 
better in later years in ‘‘ Henry Irving: Artist and 
Manager.”” Colonel Archer’s opinion that his brother’s 
view of Irving “ will probably be found not very far from 
the mark when the actor’s career comes to be finally 
judged,” will not be endorsed by anyone who has read 
Gordon Craig’s memoir of Irving. Somewhat idolatrous 
as it is, that book contains valuable evidence of the greatness 
which Archer could not recognise. | 

Sir James Barrie once said of Archer that he had done more 


for the English stage than any man living. His biographer’s 
account of his services to it, which included the introduction 
of Ibsen’s plays, does not make quiteclear what Barrie meant. 
The quotations from Archer’s criticisms have perhaps not 
been well chosen, but neither they nor his letters explain 


his influence on play- 


goers. It is asserted 


that he made them 
dissatisfied with the 
| theatre as it was at the 
i end of the nineteenth 
' century, and educated 
them to appreciate 
a higher type of 
drama. I do not 
question this, but I 
should like to know 
how it was done. 
Colonel Archer is far 
too reticent. Writing 
of his first meeting 
with Ibsen in Rome in 
the year 1881, William 
Archer admits that he 
is a little disappointed 
in the “old min.” 
“There is an absence 
of anything Titanic 
about him. It will be 
all the more interesting 
to try and get a little 
into his real character. 
But I am not sanguine, 
as I haven’t the knack 
of that sort of thing.” 
It is precisely the want 
of that “‘ knack which 
is the chief defect of 
Colonel Archer’s book. 
He does not get into 
his brother’s real 
character any further 
than his brother got 
into Ibsen’s, 

When all is said, 
a well-planned, 
readable if rather jog- 
trot biography. The periods in Archer’s life, from his 
birth in 1856 to his death in 1924 (a tragically sudden 
death from the shock of a serious operation), are recorded 
in their chronological order, and each narrative is followed 
by letters exchanged between Archer and his friends during 
the years it covers. The principle Archer’s biographer 
tells us he followed in his dramatic criticism—‘ Be helpful 
if you can and let who will be clever,” for its sake ‘‘ discard- 
ing of set purpose some of the ingredients which tend to 
make criticism permanently entertaining ’’—is followed 
also, at the cost of spontaneity, in his letters. The most 
entertaining of them are addressed to Bernard Shaw, and 
Shaw is the author of the most entertaining letters addressed 
to Archer. Really Archer was “‘ asking for it ’’ when he 
wrote solemnly to G. B. S.: 


“Breaking a Butterfly.” 


(Max’s rejoinder to the World criticism of 
Happy Hypocrite,” December, 1900.) 


From “ William Archer,” by Lieut.-Colonel C. Archer (Allen & Unwin). 


“TI ask nothing better than to have it proved that my 
analysis of your limitations is wrong, imperfect, founded on 
insufficient or misread evidence.” 


Shaw replied : 


“Your analysis of my limitations! Why, you stupendous 
ass, you draw a line through my plays which represents your 
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own limitations in your most fatuously lazy mood; and you 
then proceed to explain that everything outside that line 
is mere Shawism (which doesn’t in the least account for it), 
and everything inside it is heaven-born genius. You are 
getting a great deal worse than Clement Scott: everything 
that is not a stagily sentimental coup de thedtre makes you 
simply petulant.” 


The romance of the last period of Archer’s life (1920-24) 
was the unexpected success in America, followed by almost 
as great a success in England, of his play, ‘‘ The Green 
Goddess.”” The root idea—that of cultured barbarians 
applying a sort of torture by courtesy to Europeans, came 
to himinadream. He wrote it on the good old theatrical 
lines which as a critic he had despised. Thanks in some 
measure to a theatrically effective performance of the chief 
part by George Arliss, “‘ The Green Goddess ’’ earned for 
Archer a handsome old-age pension, which set him free 
from the drudgery of journalism. Thus did the theatre, 
almost as forgiving a mother as the Church, requite her 
son for his criticism of her frailties and absurdities. 


SOME RECENT PLAYS 


“ Three Flats.”’ 
(Putnams.) 


Three Plays.’ 
University Press.) 
‘* Little Plays of St. Francis; Second Series.’’ By 
Laurence Housman, 10s, 6d. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Malcolm Muggeridge’s depressing play of modern life, 
written in modernistic technique, was performed one dull 
winter Sunday by the Stage Society. It had an enthu- 
siastic press. I did not see it, because a previous visit to 
one of the Stage Society’s ‘‘ discoveries’? had resulted in 
my leaving half-way through the second act, from boredom 
which was so acute that it was almost a physical pain. 
That play too had an excellent press. After reading the 
notices I distrusted the dramatic critics if possible more 
than ever. 

I mention this because it is quite impossible to judge 
“Three Flats’’ without having seen it. It may be a 
most praiseworthy technical achievement. To have three 
stages all functioning at once is extraordinarily difficult, 
and the author may have come through the ordeal success- 
fully. But the play as a thing to read is unimpressive. 

Mr. Charles Williams is poles removed from realism. 
His plays are written in verse, some of which is very 
beautiful, but I doubt their power to hold an audience. 
“The Rite of the Passion ’’ was written at the request of 
a vicar, to be read at the Three Hours’ Service on Good 
Friday and, as such, is a contribution to the modern 
movement in favour of religious drama. 

But to pass to Mr. Housman’s “ Little Plays ’’ is to see 
religious drama done realistically, and to realise how sordid 
and superficial ‘‘ modern ”’ realism is on the one hand, and 
how stilted and pedantic blank-verse costume-plays are 
on the other. Here in the “ Little Plays” is the drama of 
everyday life, revealing the essential drama of all life ; 
here is history reconstructed so that it becomes more vivid 
than life to-day. 

There are eight entirely new plays in this volume— 
which contains also those originally published in ‘‘ Followers 
of Francis’ and ‘‘ The Comments of Juniper ’’—and though 
they ‘are not all of equal merit, there is among them some 
of Mr. Housman’s best work. ‘‘ Juniper’s First Sermon ” 
is one of the finest of all the Juniper cycle, and ‘‘ Gate of 
Death ’’ emphasises, by legitimate dramatic means, the 
physical courage of Francis. And it is good to read again 
what Mr. Granville-Barker considers the most faultless 
of them all, ‘‘ The Order of Release,’’ and what is perhaps 
the loveliest, ‘‘ The Last Disciple,’ which tells of the 
death of Leo, who loved Francis more than he loved God. 
And as a comment on this last, ‘‘ Holy Disobedience,” 
among the new plays, is perhaps the most to be welcomed, 
although it confirms one’s fears that Mr. Housman, like 
the rest of us, fails somewhat of Franciscan charity in his 
attitude to Elias. 


By Malcolm Muggeridge. 3s. 6d. 


By Charles Williams. 6s. (Oxford 


BuRGOYNE MILLER. 


“JEW SUSS” DOCUMENTED 


“ Jew Siiss Oppenheimer.”” By Dr. Curt Elwenspoek. 
Translated by Edward Cattle. 10s. 6d. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

The object of this volume, expressed in the foreword 
as ‘“‘to breathe life into the personality of Joseph Siiss 
Oppenheimer,” has, one cannot help feeling, been better 
served by Herr Feuchtwanger. But those whose interest 
was aroused by the remarkable characterisation of ‘‘ Jew 
Siiss ” will find in Dr. Elwenspoek’s book further curious 
light shed upon a fascinating figure. They will find, in 
most instances, that Herr Feuchtwanger, for all his imagina- 
tive writing, drew very largely upon documented fact for 
his hero, and they will find too that his masterly portrayal 
of the hatreds and sympathies of the Wirtemberger 
bourgeoisie is well borne out by the satirical songs composed 
on the subject of the great financier, songs which Mr. Cattle, 
the translator, is wise to give us both in trnaslation and in 
the original German. The book is copiously illustrated 
and furnished with a bibliography. 


“ Kings in the Making: The Princes of Wales.” By 
E. Thornton Cook. 18s. (Murray.). 

Readers of Mrs. Cook’s previous historical portraits 
will find this new collection as delightful as any of her 
fascinating works. Her new book recounts the principal 
occurrences in the lives of the Princes of Wales of the past, 
and concludes with a full-length portrait of the present 
holder of the title. The volume is well illustrated. _ 


JOHN COLLIER 
NO TRAVELLER RETURNS 
EDITION LIMITED to 185 signed copies, on the finest hand-made 
paper, bound in black French velour, at £1 Is.; and 25 copies on Japanese 
vellum, bound in black suéde leather, at £3. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
E. EDWARDS & Co., The White Owl Press, 
West Brompton Station, London, S.W.5 


HARTLEY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE ROYAL HIGHWAY 


By Rev. G. R. Oakey, M.A., B.D., Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Illingworth. Author of “ Shall I Believe ? ”’ 
“The Most Valuable Things,” etc. 

This book is an interesting and discursive story 
addressed to Young Thinkers and Puzzling Questions, 
but many of mature age would find within its pages 
food for thought. It is intensely interesting. 


5s. net 


THE POTTER’S WHEEL 


By F. C. WILLIAMs. 
The Legacy,”’ etc. 

A post-war story of two women and two men. 
Marcus Smythe, author and reformer, is cramped 
(driven half crazy) by the effects of an uncongenial 
and unsuitable war-time marriage. He finds relief in 
the friendship of Enid Merton, who is loved by his 
friend James Garway. The action of the story, which 
moves between London and South Africa, is com- 
plicated by the jealousy of Marcus’s wife, the madness 
and death of Enid’s father and the activities of a gang 
of international spies who covet the formula of Dr, 
Merton’s death-dealing ray. How the spies are finally 
foiled, and how Enid, Marcus and James eventually find 
the solution of their difficulties is told with great effect by 
the popular author of ‘‘ Spring Madness.’’ His account of 


7s. 6d. net 


Author of ‘‘ Spring Madness,”’ 


= conditionsin South Africa will be particularly interesting = 
= to students of modern social and economic problems. = 
= HENRY HARTLEY (PUBLISHERS) LTD. = 
=| = 
= 78, GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 = 
= Phone: Holborn 0560 
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Awaited 
.Appearances 


Lesley Smith, 
Author of “ Four Years out of Life" (Philip Allan). 


Notes on Some Books 
to be Published 
in July 


2.8 


M. A. Aldanov, 
Author of “The Key.” 


Eric Gill 

Eric Gill’s book on “ Clothes” (Jonathan Cape), illus- 
trated by the author, is definitely announced for July 
publication. The theme of the book is that artificial 
clothes are natural to man, and clothes are discussed as, 


among other things, Workshops, Houses, Town Halls and 
Churches, 


Clemence Dane 


“‘ Broome Stages ” (Heinemann) is said to be the big book 
of Miss Clemence Dane’s career. It traces the three 
generations of a family which made itself great in the world 
of the English theatre, extending from the middle of the 
eighteenth century until to-day. The subject should be 
an ideal one for treatment by Miss Dane, for she is a 
dramatist even more than a novelist, and she has been, 
I believe, an actress. 


Biography of a Statesman 


Readers of that most delightful book on Robert Walpole 
and his times, ‘‘ The Endless Adventure,’”’ will welcome 
another book on the statesman entitled ‘‘ Robert Walpole 
and His Age ”’ (Jonathan Cape), by G. R. Stirling Taylor. 
Mr. Taylor has made use of much source-material which 
was unavailable to earlier writers, and his study, I gather, is 
more compressed than that of Mr. Olivier. 


A Balkan Writer 


Many readers will remember ‘‘ Kyra, My Sister,” by 
Panait Istrati, who has been called the ‘‘ Gorki of the 
Balkans.”’ His second novel, ‘‘ Balkan Tavern,” though 
complete in itself, is in some ways related to the former 
work. Istrati, who is the son of a Rumanian peasant 


woman and a Greek smuggler, was ‘“‘ discovered’’ by 
Romain Rolland, and his work has since attracted much 
attention and admiration. ‘‘ Balkan Tavern ”’ is published 
by Humphrey Toulmin. 


Burnaby Resurrected 


The Scholartis 
Press are bringing 
to the notice of 
this age ‘‘ the ‘ Re- 


storation’ play- 
wright, William 
Burnaby,” whose 


works have been 
edited, with a long 
critical introduction 
and notes, by Dr. F. 
E. Budd. I always 
thought that 
Burnaby’s name 
was Charles, but I 
admit that I know 
nothing of him 


Norman R. Collins, 


Assistant literary editor of the News-Chronicle, is 
engaged on a “History of the Modern Novel” 
for Gollancz. 


except that he wrote four plays about the year 1700, 
entitled ‘‘ The Reform’d Wife,’’ ‘‘ The Ladies’ Visiting 
Day,” “‘ The Modish Husband” and “‘ Love Betray’d” ; 


and I am looking forward to Mr. Budd’s work for further 
enlightenment. 


Two Novels 


Two novels to be published this month are “ Plagued 
by the Nightingale,” by Kay Boyle, an American who has 
lived long in France, which portrays the clash of two 
civilisations (Jonathan Cape); and G. B. Stern’s new 
book, “‘ The Shortest Night ’”’ (Heinemann). 


An Anstey Omnibus 


Messrs. John Murray are issuing in an omnibus volume 
the collected stories of F. Anstey which have brought 
laughter to more than one generation. It will include 
“Vice Versa”’ (the first and most famous of them all), 
“The Tinted Venus,” The Brass Bottle,’ Fallen 
Idol,” ‘‘ The Talking Horse ’”’ and “‘ Salted Almonds.”’ 


For Visitors to Paris 


Messrs. Arrowsmith are bringing out a new and entirely 
revised edition of ‘‘ How to be Happy in Paris ” (without 
being ruined !), by John Chancellor. This excellent little 


tourists’ vade-mecum contains ten informative chapters 
and a map. 


An Important Theological Work 


From the Oxford University Press comes Rudolf Otto’s 
“ Religious Essays,” translated by Brian Lunn. Dr. Otto’s 
“The Idea of the Holy ” was as much a turning-point in 
the study of religion as was Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin of Species ”’ 
in the study of physical science (as it happens Dr. Otto has, 
in this new book, an essay on Darwinism in its relation to 
theism). Otto’s book, like Darwin’s, is likely to influence 
every important work in its own subject for the next 


hundred years. The present essays are by way of 
elaboration of what 


was said in the 
earlier volume. 


“Post ’’ Impressions 


Such is the name 
of a volume to be 
published by Henry 
Hartley containing 
some of the delight- 
ful occasional essays 
contributed to The 
Yorkshire Evening 
Post by A. B. Bell, 
familiar to all 
Yorkshire as 


READER. 


Mrs. Mary E. 
Fullerton, 


Author of ‘‘ Bark House!Days” (Heath Cranton). 


Portrait by 
Kay Vaughan. 
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The Bookman’s ‘Table 


HUNTING 


“* Saddle-Room Sayings.”” By William Fawcett. With 
an Introduction by Sir Alfred Pease, Bart. 8s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 

This book has a misleading title. I expected merely 
a book full of racy sayings. Instead I found a tall, slim 
volume packed with considered and important information. 
In ten pages Mr. Fawcett condenses the whole history of 
the hunter from the days of the Romans to to-day. He 
tells us that we owe the introduction of the side-saddle in 
England to Anne of Bohemia, wife of Richard II; the 
scarlet hunting coat to Henry VIII, and the foundation 
of the modern thoroughbred to Charles II. There are 


IN THE DAYS OF SAIL 
— Fleets.”” By A.J. Villiers. 16s. (Geoffrey 
“The Silver Ship.” By Captain Dingle. 7s. 6d. 
(Stanley Paul.) 

The recent arrival at our ports of several sailing ships 
after quick passages from the East, has aroused the old- 
time interest in sail, though unfortunately none of the 
ships flew the red ensign. As a matter of fact there is not 
to-day a single sailing ship under the English flag, fifty 
per cent. being Finnish, and the remainder German, Danish 
and Scandinavian. We have therefore only the glories 
of the past to live upon, the days when English and 
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“Whenever you see a man going a hundred miles an 
hour at his fences, depend upon it that man funks,” and 
adds: ‘‘ One of the chief chances of fox-hunting lies in 
the fact that nearly every fence is dissimilar and requires 
taking in a different manner—some at a walk, some at a 
canter and some at a gallop to give an impetus to clear 
the obstacle.” : 

Almost equally useful are these practical hints: “ If 
ploughs are wet, always choose the furrow where the water 
lies, for there the ground will be the hardest. Take ridge- 
and-furrow on the slant, if you cannot keep to the head- 
land, and ride on the headland wherever practicable. 
If there is water to be jumped choose the neighbourhood 
of a tree or bush, for here the bank will be firmest. .. . 
If your horse falls or struggles, stick him as long as you 
can, and never let go of the reins.” 

It is sad to find yet another corroboration of the general 
feeling that the whole panorama of the hunting world has 
changed—foxes knowing less country, hounds running 
faster and horses being better bred than they were in the 
old days—but the field seem no longer to care where the 
pack goes so long as there is plenty to jump and grass to 
gallop over. It is an evil augury when hunting men fail to 
recognise individual hounds, and it is certainly true that 
modern youth seems to take but little interest in hound work. 

This volume is well illustrated with reproductions of old 
sporting prints, aud contains a pleasing introduction on the 
breeding of hunters by Sir Alfred Pease. 5S. P. B. Mats. 


periods are 
well covered, including the convict ships and Hobart’s 
great industry, whaling. 

The story of the Hobart clippers is perhaps the most 
romantic, particularly that of the barque Harriet McGregor. 
This small craft (only 331 tons), built in 1871, made 
regular passages for fifteen years between Hobart and 
London, during which time she covered over half a million 
miles without a serious accident. Her average speed 
during that time was over a thousand miles a week, her 
average passage eighty days. One regrets it was not 
possible to include with the other illustrations one of the 
Harriet McGregor, as she was evidently a. smart little 
packet. ‘‘ Vanished Fleets ”’ is a thrilling story, in addition 
to its value as a work of reference. 

The last days of sail and its final fight with steam provide 
the background for ‘‘ The Silver Ship,’’ an American sea 
story. The plot centres round two boys who serve their 
apprenticeship on the same vessel—Bob Porter, the son 
of the owner, and Dick Defries, who had to rely on his 
own ability. Both are in love with the same girl, and the 
usual trouble follows. The story is practically the same 
as in F. E. Wallace’s ‘Captain Salvation’’—the young 
man, shunned by his one-time friends, acquires wealth 
and builds himself a super-ship which outsails all others. 
Evidently two minds with a single thought, but anyhow 
The Silver Ship ”’ is a thoroughly readable story with a 
fine twang of the sea. 
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AFTER THE BALL : Merry Memoirs of a Golfer. By Eleanor 
E. Helme. 7s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Of all games, golf perhaps possesses the finest literature. 
To that statement cricket-lovers might at once protest, 
and rowing men become indignant. At any rate no one will 
deny that much that is good has been written both on and 
about the game, and in this particular instance we have 
a volume of reminiscences which, in its light touch and 
charming descriptions of people and places, makes admir- 
able reading. Miss Helme is well known not only as a 
fine exponent with club and ball, but also an able performer 
with her pen. Her description of the many championships 
she has attended, of the great contests she has seen, 
especially the description of the combats of Miss Leitch 
and Miss Wethered—is bound to delight the heart of any 
golfer, and her reminiscences of figures like Miss Molly 
Griffiths or Miss Stirling have an intriguing freshness about 
them. Nor is the sole attractive part that which deals 
with actual play. Sidelights on competitions, like the 
trials in the life of an organiser of foursomes, as well as 
the illustrations with which it is copiously furnished, will 
make this book one which will be much appreciated by 
every class of golfer. 


BY MOUNTAIN, MOOR AND LOCH TO THE DREAM ISLES 
OF THE WEST. By Thomas Nicol. 7s. 6d. (Stirling: 
Mackay.) 

A delightful contribution to Highland literature. The 
outcome of years of wanderings on foot among the wildest 
parts of Scotland, from the point of view of a keen 
naturalist and ornithologist. 


ENGLAND OF THE WINDMILLS. 
7s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 

It must be very hard to say anything fresh about wind- 
mills because surely by how everything has been said. 
Mr. Mais seems to have realised this difficulty, and has 
not wearied himself overmuch with an unequal struggle. 
Nevertheless he has created a precedent in windmill books 


By S. P. B. Mais. 


by grouping them all under county headings. But lovers 
of windmills are the most indefatigable of people, and we 
feel sure that Mr. Mais’s book will be read by them with 
the same avidity. 


GOD AND THE UNIVERSE. A Symposium by the Rev. S. C. 
Carpenter, Rev. Father d’Arcy, and Rev. B. L. Woolf. 
Edited by J. Lewis May. 3s. 6d. (John Lane.) 

If James I had written this book he would probably 
have entitled it ‘‘ A Counterblast to Jeans and Eddington.” 
Ecclesiastical authorities have evidently been as startled 
by the unusual success and vast sales of the works of the 
Cambridge scientists as their predecessors were in 1859 
by the publication of ‘‘ The Origin of Species.” It is not 
often that the Established Church, the Society of Jesus 
and the Free Churches join in producing a book in common, 
and this is a great compliment to the scientific knowledge 
and entrancing style of Sir James Jeans and Sir Arthur 
Eddington. As neither of these writers has attacked the 
Church in any way or discussed the existence of God or 
the evidence of a future life, it is surprising that it should 
have been thought necessary to issue this triune work on 
apologetics. We can but conclude that all the churches 
have felt that the beliefs of the more thoughtful of their 
congregations have been shaken by the scientific theories 
so forcibly presented by the new school of thinkers. The 
vastness of the universe and the relative unimportance of 
our earth have never before been so clearly explained. 
Mr. Lewis May, in his eloquent and apposite introduction, 
does not deny the facts or theories of science, but pleads 
for a recognition that religion is on a different plane from 
science, but is as necessary to life. Of the three essays 
in this book we prefer that of Mr. Woolf; probably his 
scientific training has enabled him to state his case more 
convincingly than his two colleagues. All serious-minded 
readers will benefit by this restatement of the Christian 
position for Christianity is not so much questioned in 
these days as ignored. 


BREVITIES 


““ Rab and His Friends,” by John Brown. ‘“ Rosamund 
Gray,’ by Charles Lamb. - 

Mr. Philip Earle has inaugurated a well-produced series 
of sixpenny books, which is planned to include reprints 
of famous books and the lesser known, smaller classics. 
Amongst the first titles are these undeniable favourites. 


“Two Royal Domains of France: the Tuileries and 
Versailles in Garden History, Art and Anecdote."’ By 
D. McDougall. 15s. (Jonathan Cape.) 

This is the story of the Formal Garden, delightfully told 
and well illustrated. To those who already know the 
delights of the Tuileries and Versailles, it will be a book to 
evoke memories and to widen appreciation. To those 
who do not, it is an ideal introduction to be read before 
a visit and referred to during one. 


“* Louis XIV and Madame de Maintenon.”” Translated 
by Henry C. Sneyd. 12s. 6d. (John Hamilton.) 
This is the third volume of Touchard-Lafosse’s 
“ Chroniques de 1’CEil de Boeuf,” which the translator has 
also edited by collecting the various threads together under 
their several heads to make a consecutive narrative. The 
period covered is from 1672 to 1689. 


“ Cleopatra, a Royal Voluptuary.”” Translated from the 
German of Oskar von Wertheimer by Huntley Paterson. 
12s. 6d. (Harrap.) 

This is the story of the great Queen retold by one who 
has studied the period carefully and has the power to 
transmit his learning. Its emphasis is on the political 
greatness of Cleopatra, and the extent to which it will dis- 
please the amorists may be gathered from the fact that the 
motive assigned to Cleopatra for receiving the body of the 
dying Antony was so that no one else could claim before 
Czsar the credit for his death. 


“ The Life and Adventures of Carl Laemmile.” By John 
Drinkwater. 10s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
Mr. Drinkwater here tells the story of a film magnate 
and his fights for success against the Film Trust. 


““ Something Beyond.” By A. F. Webling. 10s. 6d. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

This is the autobiography of a clergyman, thinly dis- 
guised by fictional names, which contains an excellent 
picture of Anglo-Catholicism and a championship of 
Psychic Research. 


“The Lover's Manual of Ovid.” Translated into 
English verse by E. Phillips Barker. With drawings 
by A. R. Thomson. 10s. 6d. (Blackwell.) 

This attempt to give a new rendering of Ovid, which 
shall please at the same time those who know the original 
and those who do not, is eminently successful, and the 
illustrations are a delight. 


“Thomas Heywood: Playwright and Miscellanist.” 
By Arthur Melville Clark. 21s. (Basil Blackwood.) 

A most important book for the scholar, showing evidence 
of much research, and likely to be definitive for some time 
to come. Dr. Clark adds many words to Heywood’s 
canon and throws much new light on his private affairs. 


Reminiscences of Lord Kilbracken.” 0s. 6d. (Mace- 
millan.) 


Lord Kilbracken, before going to the India Office, was 
Gladstone’s principal private secretary, and his reminis- 
cences concerning the great statesman are naturally of 
the most intimate and interesting nature, and not a little 
noteworthy for their independence of opinion. His book 
is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Liberal 
leader, though disappointingly uninformative concerning 
other subjects. 
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For the Writers of To-morrow 


A RECAPITULATION 
By Alfred Dunning 


During the past few months we have travelled among 
the foothills of writing. Now the peaks are near at hand, 
and for some of us perhaps their successful scaling will 
bring the “‘ To-morrow ’”’ of our title a little nearer to 
“To-day.” Before we assault them, however, it will be 
as well to spend some time in retrospection, to assemble 
the tackle and climbing knowledge which we shall need 
for the work ahead. 

We are arrived at our present position with the following 
store: First a desire, or rather, among the True Believers, 
a passion, to write. If you do not possess this, turn back. 
Become a good reader instead, and console yourself—if 
indeed consolation is necessary—with the fact that you 
will still be among the salt of the earth ! 

Secondly, you will have an appreciation and some experi- 
ence of the vital need for ‘‘ The Idea”’ in writing. You 
will recall how we discussed this matter in dealing with 
the Essay. That which was then applied to a few para- 
graphs is equally necessary in the longer story or novel. 
To be able to sublimate the ordinary, to possess the power 
of seeing a little farther through a brick wall than most 
people, to appreciate that ‘‘ the idea of a cup of coffee is 
often better than the coffee itself ’’—these things are among 
the most precious assets of an author. True, we have 
in our language such expressions as ‘‘ conventional,” 
“ matter-of-fact ’’ and “‘ ordinary,” but the writer will 
hoist them with their own petard, and produce romances 
about dust as gripping as any connected with the cloak 
and sword. To prove it, read O. Henry. 

The third aid to success in our coming climb is a care 
for style. It has been said that style is to writing what 
perfume is to the rose, and it is indeed a subtlety which 
cannot be achieved merely by taking thought. None the 
less the conditions necessary to the growth of style can 
be secured if you concentrate on saying what you have 
to say (and not one word more) in such simple language 
that not even the most learned reader can interpret your 
remarks in more ways than one. 

We have already seen, in previous articles, how the 
choice of words and the use of effective figures of speech 
assist. Let me add now, that punctuation is also an 
integral part of literary style, and that while such writers 
as Carlyle and (one might say by way of contrast) Miss 
Gertrude Stein carve out styles of their own, it is inadvis- 
able for the beginner to attempt it until he has reached 
the top of Everest, or Parnassus. 

As cheese to the mouse, so are pen-holders to some 
aspiring writers. Indeed the works of these people are 
very often nibbled into existence, and the nibbling reveals 
itself in what they write. Those of you who have read 
the previous articles in this series, will realise that I have 
always stressed the importance of having one’s manuscript 
more or less complete in the mind before writing. It can 
be stressed again. A week of thought and an hour or two 
of penmanship will produce a better story or article than 
when the processes are reversed. The ‘‘ snapshot”’ idea, 
coming from the most unexpected quarter, should be 
developed slowly. Allow it to revolve as a jeweller revolves 
a gem, or an epicure his glass of wine. Use a notebook 
leisurely to remark the various facets as they reveal them- 
selves. If the idea is historical, build up a fabric of research 
around the idea-nucleus, remembering that “ art lies in 
concealing art,” and that the reader usually prefers to 
discover an idea for himself, rather than to have it set be- 
fore him with your triumphant ‘“‘ Eureka!” in his ears. 

And now our store is checked. Ideas, style, pre-thought, 
Ttesearch—all these are included, and with them we may 
go further next month, to begin the close study of short- 


story writing. Let us not imagine that we have only 
to include our fountain-pens in order to possess some 
“complete author’s outfit.’’ Obviously not, yet if the 
urge is present, we have now enough to enable us to produce 
literary work if not literature. Henceforth therefore, I 
advise you to become intensely “‘ practical,’’ and make a 
point of writing something—an article, historical sketch, 
description, paragraph or, perhaps best of all, a polished 
sentence—every day. A diary, for practice rather than 
posterity, might appeal to you. But in any case write in 
the living present, and put a new outlook into your work 
whenever it is possible—that is, on every occasion. By 
so doing you will not only get into your stride for the work 
of future articles in this series, but will come to know the- 
joy of creation as I believe, in some cases, creation may 
ultimately come to know you. 


Books in connection with this Article 
“The Lure of the Pen,” by Flora Klickmann. 


“The Street of Adventure,” by Sir Philip Gibbs. 
“The Art of Writing,” by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Competition 

Next month’s article will be the first of a number dealing 
with specific literary forms—the short story, the one-act 
play and so on. 

You are asked to write a paragraph, not more than 250- 
words in length, stating which literary form you think 
is the most influential and/or the most suited to present- 
day society, giving the reasons for your choice. Remember 
that the most widespread form is not necessarily either the- 
most influential or the most suitable. 

Literary forms at present range from articles, stories, 
plays and all forms of poetry, to scenarios and radio-drama. 
A book or books to the value of a guinea, to be chosen by 
the recipient, will be given for the best effort. Competitors. 
must be not less than 16 and not more than 18 years of age, 
and, if at school, should give the name and address of the- 
school as well as their own name, address and age. Entries 
must reach the Bookman Office not later than August Ist 
and should be addressed : 


PARAGRAPH, 
»» The Bookman,” St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


The prize for the best description of a person or place: 
is awarded to C. E. C. Fraser, 19, Falkner Square, Liver- 
pool, for the following ‘‘ Description of Betty, Packing ”’ : 


was king. 

She had dragged down from the attic her large cabin trunk, 
and then decided not to use it. Now it lay across the door- 
way, barring the entrance, and occupying a large part of 
the tiny room. 

On the bed, stripped of bedclothes, were the two cane 
chairs. One had fallen sjdeways against the wall, and ap- 
peared to leer drunkenly at its upright mate. Partly on the: 
chair, partly on the bed, lay Betty’s hat and coat, while her 
gloves had fallen down on to the trunk. 

All the drawers of the dressing-table were pulled out. They 
were cleared, save for an odd handkerchief or stocking, and 
one or two books and papers. On the dressing-table itself 
was a vase containing numerous buttonholes of faded flowers. 
Beside it lay a pair of scissors, and a box of powder. There 
was also a huge, three-quarters empty box of chocolates, 
from which Betty was continually helping herself, in an: 
effort to finish it before she left. 

Surrounded by a litter of books, a hot-water bottle sat 
solemnly on the window-seat, while a racquet balanced half 
in and half out of the open window. A patent leather hat- 
box, filled to bursting, stood fastened and ready beside an- 
open suit-case, whose lid was supported at an angle of thirty 
degrees by its contents. 
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Betty herself added to the picture. She stood in the 
remaining space, surrounded by paper and string. She had 
taken off, and subsequently trodden on, her sleeveless cardigan, 
and her skirt was twisted round so that the side-pleat was 
at the back. One blouse sleeve was rolled up; the other, 
undone at the cuff, flapped in the breeze. As she stooped, 
her hair fell over her face, which was red with fury and exertion. 
She was waving a pair of shoes, which she had forgotten to 
pack, and for which there was no possible room. In a loud 
and abusive soliloquy she was proclaiming her woes. 

Meanwhile the taxi had arrived. 


Certificates of merit have been sent to Kathleen Jarrett 
(Lincoln), Eric Burgess (London), W. Grieve (Monkseaton), 


Anne M. Powlett (Bruton), G. A. Tempest (Cirencester), 
Yvonne Hallam (Nottingham), Ruth K. Watt (Hamp- 
stead), Dora Funnell (Ipswich), Ruth M. Shallard (Hen- 
don), Sheila Parker (Bridlington), D. M. Thomas (Swansea), 
J. Brainbridge (Much Hadham), Enid Gilchrist (Sidmouth), 
Agnes Reidy (Blackburn), Agnes Standen (Blackburn), 
Winnie Bradshaw (Blackburn), Patsy Baker (King’s 
Langley), Lilian Jackson (Batley), M. C. N. Gillie (Cam- 
bridge), P. Walford (Great Missenden), Elizabeth Myers 
(Preston), J. M. Cozens (Halstead), G. A. Taylor (St. 
Leonards), and Cyril Aldred (Fulham), all of whom show 
great promise. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR JULY 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than August toth. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OneE GUuINEA for the best sonnet entitled ‘‘ Don 
Quixote: Modern Fashion.” 


II.—Many book-titles consist of phrases of some 
well-known quotation, after the manner of 
“Tf Winter Comes.” HALF A GUINEA is offered 
for the best phrases taken ‘rom the Sonnets of 
William Shakespeare which would serve as 
titles for (i) a detective “thriller,” (ii) a 
pamphlet on Free Trade v. Protection, (iii) a 
textbook on Psychoanalysis, (iv) a history of 
lesser-known tribes of Africa, (v) an American 
musical comedy, (vi) a new literary magazine. 


III.—Ha.tF A GUINEA for the best suggestions, made 
in a letter of not more than 250 words, for new 
features for THE BooKMAN. 


IV.—THREE New Books for the sender of the 
best quotation from twentieth-century English 
poetry applicable to any book advertised in 
this number. 


V.—THE BooKMAN will be sent post free for twelve 
. months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a competition. 


“Results of May Entries 


I.—OneE GUINEA for the best “Song of June’”’ of 
not more than sixteen lines. Any competitor 
using the following words will immediately 
be disqualified: Moon, rose, night, heart, 
love, sweet, scented, leafy, nightingale, song. 


The entries to this competition fell roughly into four 
groups. There were those authors who observed the 
letter of the prohibition, but not the spirit in which it 
was given, with the result that over eighty “ songs,” 
with their lilacs and larkspurs and other botanical 
allusions, made me regret that I had denied myself the 
consolation of a single rose, while the number of cuckoos 
gave me a definite prejudice in favour of the nightingale. 


Then there were those who found the prohibition itself 
could be turned into the main theme of their song, and 
who in consequence became delightfully satirical at 
my expense. There were those who, in the approved 
modern fashion, became satirical at the expense of 
June. And lastly there were those—a very few—who 
contrived to write a poem on traditional lines, which 
was neither reminiscent nor trite. The prize is awarded 
to almost the only poem which defies such classification, 
sent in by Olga R. Cowen, “‘ Meadway,” Mount Pleasant 
Road, Brondesbury Park, N.W. : 


O God! This bitter blooming of successive years, 

How cruel the spring with its laughter, the summer how 
heartless and cruel ! 

And June, the blue-eyed maiden with the flowery robe, 

What do you bring me? The sun and laughter ? 

What should I do with those ? 

The winter has brought me defeat and desolation ; 

Can you make me look at the sun and laugh ? 

Can you make me lie on the grass and smile at the sun ? 

Your flowers, and your singing of birds, they twist my 
heart. 

Your innocent blueness of eyes, and sky, and soul, they 
steal my tears from me. 

At least you could weep with me as the grey month did. 

You need not laugh at my grief. 


As good examples of the various methods of treat- 
ment, I also print the entry from F. L. Ghey, St. Mary’s 
Hall, Brighton : 


The trees are what we must not name: 
With Ovid let us call them hairy ; 
And that which sets the dark aflame, 
We'll say it is a luminary, 
And yonder voice proceeds from a canary. 


And if, Pierides, of flowers 
Ye fain would sing, nor reap confusion, 
To those which in fair, fragrant bowers 
Will shortly bloom in bright profusion, 
Make not, I pray, the very least allusion. 


Nor may we mention that to which 

The young man’s fancy lightly turneth, 
Nor adumbrate—a serious hitch— 

The region where his passion burneth : 


And yet of June to sing we must be bold— 
Say, June is heaven on earth; and all is told. 


and recommend the poems in the same vein of Mrs. C. 
Horner March (High Barnet), Rev. E. J. Matthews 
(Calne) and Mabel Herdman Porter (Faversham). 

D. Tod, Quarry House, Dursley, is satirical in the 
modern manner : 


Mariette comes tripping out with tea. 
It is so much cooler under the trees— 
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So much cooler, so much. 

Lord, how the far hills are growling ; 
Swish slowly, swish slowly the cows— 
Swish slowly—damn these flies ! 

Under the trees 

Mariette is coming with the tea-tray, 
And the thunder beats his heavy black pinions, 
Puffs out his feathers in slow advance. 
Ominous— 

Crash ! 

In a broken jumble 

Of tennis-parties and sweat, 

And oh, the petrol smell, 

Another June is shattered. 


and A. Clark (Edinburgh), Miss C. E. J. Capern (Limps- 
field), and “‘ Pete ’’ (Guernsey) submit good entries on 
similar lines. 


Lastly Miss Helen Pritchard, St. Anne’s House, 
Wantage, writes simply : 


Buttercup dust on my shoes ; 
Petals of may in my hair; 

Not for a crown would I lose 
Buttercup dust on my shoes. 
Rather than wealth would I chose 
(Wealth may be heavy to bear), 
Buttercup dust on my shoes, 
Petals of may in my hair. 


and Eleanor Parnell (Rugby), R. Scott Frayn (Crickle- 
wood), John G. Steele (Birmingham), and M. Rees 
(Pembroke Dock) are highly commended. 


II.—HAa.tF A GUINEA for the best list of the twelve 
poets, whose first published work appeared 
between 1920 and 1930, most worthy of inclu- 
sion in an anthology of modern English poetry. 
is awarded to F. B. Urquhart, 1, Fraser Drive, 
Wardie, Edinburgh, whose list is: 


Humbert Wolfe, Roy Campbell, Victoria Sackville-West, 
Ena Limebeer, Sylvia Townsend Warner, Monk Gibbon, 
L. A. G. Strong, Wilfred Owen, Richard Hughes, John 
Presland, Eric Linklater, A. E. Coppard. 


Good lists were also sent in by May Belben (Wim- 
borne), John E. Woods (Coventry), John A. Bell- 
chambers (London), Eleanor Hebblethwaite (Guernsey), 
and Miss B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath). 


III.—HatrF a Gu1nEa for the best reply, not more than 
250 words in length, to the article, “‘ Do Lamb’s 
Tales need Rewriting ?”’ is awarded to Miss 
D. Avril, 43, Acacia Road, N.W.8, for the 
following : 


Granting all the sins of omission and commission detected 
in Lamb’s Tales by modern criticism, there remains an 
overwhelming item on the credit side—which is, that 
the book has stood the test of time most triumphantly. 
It has given innumerable children their first introduction 
to Shakespeare, and is still read and enjoyed by children of 
to-day. 


Of course Lamb’s Latinised vocabulary and involved 
Syntax are entirely unchildlike. But children possess a 
temarkable knack of digging the story from a mass of 
verbiage. Stilted language often pleases them, though 
the separate words are quite incomprehensible to them. 
On the other hand, most children find the mere sight of 
blank verse forbidding, while only the exceptional child 
can appreciate the beauty of a Shakespearean lyric. 


Certainly Elia made good stories out of ‘‘ perplext, un- 
manageable plots ’’; while Mary’s tact in the treatment 
of adult perplexities amounted to genius. How illuminat- 
ing too are many of their psychological glosses! Consider 
those of Mary, in “‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” on Bene- 
dick’s reaction to the charge of buffoonery, or the callous 
behaviour of the Prince and Claudio towards calumniated 
Hero (“so hard-hearted had their anger made them ”’). 


There is no necessity to rewrite the “‘ Tales.” 


Highly commended are the replies from J. W. Tasker 
(Kirton-in-Lindsey), George E. Crews (Liverpool) John 
Purdie (Paisley), Gertrude Hancox (New Malden), 
Olive E. Rayner (Sandycove, co. Dublin), Emily Davis 
(Dublin), S. Barrington McClean (Glasgow), Miss M. 
Tongue (London), Rev. H. Gordon French (Godalming), 
Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), W. Mockford (Biggles- 
wade). 


IV.—TuHREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
English poetry of the twentieth century applic- 
able to any book advertised in this number, are 
awarded to Miss Kathleen Blyth, St. Joseph’s 
Secondary School, Victoria Road, West Hartle- 
pool, for the following : 


NEW DIMENSIONS. By Beatrix DE CANDOLLE. 
(Herbert Joseph.) 
“T’m going to stand fourteen hands high 
On the psychozoic plain.” 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, “‘ The Eohippus.” 


I also select for printing : 
NEW DISCOVERIES RELATING TO THE ANTIQUITY 
OF MAN. By Sir A. KEITH. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 


“* And Noah he often said to his wife, when he went out to dine : 
“I don’t care where the water goes, if it doesn’t get into the 
wine.’ 
G. K. CHESTERTON, “‘ The Flying Inn.” 


(J. N. Banister, 15, Malden Street, Leyland, Lancs.) 
and 


DEATH OF AN EDITOR. By VERNON LODER. 
(Collins.) 


“*Sae busy coontin’ ower yer gains, 
Ye never leev’ at a’, 
Ye’re fettered fast in gowden chains 
That eat the he’rt awa’.”’ 


A. Mutr, “ The Stranger.” 


(S. Barrington McClean, 21, Greenknowe Road, New- 
lands, Glasgow, S.3.) 


but hasten to assure the competitor that his selected 
comment contains more wit than truth. - 


V.—THE Bookman will be sent post free for one year 
to Miss B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexley- 
heath, Kent. 


CROSSWORD NO. 7. 


The Prize is awarded to Miss Janet M. Smith, 70, 
Pembroke Road, Clifton, for her solution : 


“A man 
That makes the mighty god of arms his slave ; 
On whom death and the fatal sisters wait 
With naked swords and scarlet liveries ; 
By whose proud side the ugly Furies run, 
Hearkening when he shall bid them plague the world.” 


—MARLOWE. 
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Books of the Month 


Books received from May to June | 2th 


(Books reviewed in this number are not included in list, nor does the inclusion of a book preclude review in a 
subsequent issue. This list has been curtailed owing to pressure on space.) 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
GEOFFREY BLEs.—Rousseau. C. E. Vulliamy. tos. 6d. 
ConsTABLE.—Lavoisier. J. A. Cochrane. 7s. 6d. 
HEATH CRANTON.—Notes from the Diary of an Idler in 


the East. Harold Manacorda. 3s. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—The Other Chateau Country. Katherine 
Woods. 18s. 

METHUEN.—A Wayfarer in Central Germany. Malcolm 
Letts. 7s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PrEss.—Christina Rossetti. Frede- 
gond Shove. 5s. 


OxForRD UNIVERSITY PreEss.—On Translation. Hilaire 
Belloc. 2s. 

ALFRED SHARP.—The Woman Beautiful and Other Essays. 
A. B. Cooper. 3s. 6d. 


Witiiams & NorGate.—The Place of Prejudice in Modern 
Civilisation. Sir Arthur Keith. 2s. 6d. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Holy Man. J. Harvey Hall. 

ARROWSMITH.—The Luck of Jocelyn Pinner, R.N. Bruce 
Norman. 

BLackwoop.—Ships of Youth. Maud Diver. 

Burns, OaTtEs & WASHBOURNE.—Gale Warning. W. T. 
Blyton. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—The Partner. Jenaro Prieto. 

CHAPMAN & Hati.—The Sophisticated. Gertrude Ather- 
ton.—The Lady and the Mute. John Lindsey.— 
Sunwards. Geo. C. Foster. 

Cotitins.—The Upfold Farm Mystery. A. Fielding.— 
The Case of the Missing Sandals. Nancy Barr 
Mavity.—The Hanging Woman. John Rhode. 

ConsTABLE.—Ship Without Sails. Barbara Barclay Carter. 
—Friends and Relations. Elizabeth Bowen. 

PETER Davies.—Prisoners Under the Sun. 
Bauer. . 

FaBer & FaBerR.—And Then Silence. Milton Propper. 

Joun Hamitton.—Gambler’s Throw. Eustace L. Adams. 
—Hawk of the Desert. Albert M. Treynor.—The 
Phantom in the Rainbow. Slater La Master. 

HoppER & StouGcHton.—Steamboat Gold. George W. 
Ogden.—The Vintage of Y6n-Yee. Louise Jordan 
Miln. ‘ 

HovuGuHtTon (U.S.A.).—The Primate’s Romance. Wm. le 
Prétre.—The Lotus Eater. Enid Foster. 2s. 6d. 
Hurst & BLackett.—A Woman of Experience. Countess 
Barcynska.—Misty Angel. Oliver Sandys.—Letters 
from a Modern Daughter to Her Mother. Pamela 

Frankau. 6s. 

Hutcuinson.—In Old Toledo. 
Moh! Joan A. Cowdray. 

JARROLDS.—Ming and Magnolia. Catherine I. Dodd.— 
Red Snow. F. Wright Moxley.—Someone in the 
Room. Ex-Private X.” 

HERBERT JENKINS.—The Eternal Masculine. Hector 
Hawton.—Mrs. Passmoor’s Husband. Aston Wyld. 

Joun Lane.—Green Wine. Owen Archer.—The Great 
London Mystery. Charles Kingston.—The Missing 
Moneylender. W. Stanley Sykes. 

WERNER LauriE.—The Greek Slave. Douglas Sladen. 

MACMILLAN.—Challenge to Clarissa. E. M. Delafield. 

ELKIN MatHEws & Marrot.—yYesterday’s To-morrow. 
Spencer Watts. 5s. 


Norbert 


G. M. Mason.—Watch Mr. 


METHUEN.—Mahatma. S. Woods Hill. 

JouN Murray.—Doorways of the East. 
Pennell. 

NasH & Grayson.—Glass Mountain. Joseph Warren 
Beach.—To That First Naked Glory. Laurence 
David.—Beloved. Sarah Lévy. 

PARTRIDGE.—The Gas War of 1940. “‘ Miles.”’ 

STANLEY PauL.—Flag in the Wind. Alfred Stanford.— 
Murder in the Fog. Elaine Hamilton.—The Late 
Unlamented. C. Nina Boyle. 

PICKERING AND InGLIs.—The Long Pursuit. D. M. 
Barter Snow. 1s. 6d.—Coral. Charlotte Murray. 
2s. 6d.—Margaret’s Story. Marjorie Douglas. 2s. 6d. 

Grant RicHARDS.—Shallow Water. Theodora Benson. 

Aston Rivers.—The Common Problem. A. M. Sharp. 

SELwyn & Btiount.—The Fear of the Night. J. S. 
Fletcher. 6s. 

SHAYLOR.—Dead Man’s Vengeance. Roland Daniel. 

STOCKWELL.—Of That Fellowship. S.S. Wright. 3s. 6d. 
—The Mock Brahman. Valentine Trail. 6s.—John 
Galloway. Cherubaker. 2s. 6d. 

HENRY WALKER.—Loveliest of Friends ! 
thorpe. 8s. 6d. 

Warp, Locx.—A Bride For Bombay. J. Russell Warren. 
3s. 6d.—The Yellow Hibiscus. Jesse Templeton.— 
The Missing Ace. W. H. Lane Crauford.—Carter’s 
Triumph. Harold Bindloss. 

Wricut & Brown.—The Duke’s Stratagem. G. B. Burgin. 
—tThe Swiftest Thing in Life. Jean Barre. 


Mrs. Theodore 


G. Sheila Donis- 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 


CoNSTABLE.—The Memoirs of Pére Labat. Translated and 
abridged by John Eaden. 7s. 6d.—Stresemann. 
Antonina Vallentin. 15s. 

HEINEMANN.—The Dreyfus Affair. Jacques Kayser. ros. 6d. 

OxrorD UNIVERSITY Press.—The Inferno of Dante. 
Translated by Lacy Lockert. 11s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bate, Sons & DaniEtsson.—Curiosities of Heredity. 
J. N. Ungoed Pitt. 2s. 

BLackiE.—Tales from the Moors and the Mountains. 
Donald A. Mackenzie. 7s. 6d. 

British PuBLisH1nG Co.—England Beautiful. 
Welsh Marches. P. J. Jones. 2s. 6d. 
CuapMaN & Hatt.—Building the Body Beautiful. Mrs. 

Bagot Stack. 7s. 6d. 

Dent.—The History of the Mount School, York. H. Wini- 
fred Sturge and Theodora Clark. 7s. 6d.—The 
History of Scarborough. Arthur Rowntree. 2Is. 

“East Arrica” (London).—Kenya Without Prejudice. 
H. O. Weller. 5s. 

Faser & Faper.—The Coming War. General Luden- 
dorff. 6s. 

HEFFER.—Sussex Genealogies. John Comber. 21s. 

HEINEMANN.—The States Through Irish Eyes. E. ©. 


No. 2: 


Somerville. 8s. 6d.—Camera Obscura. William 
Bolitho. 7s. °6d. 
Jorpan’s Booxsuop (Truro).—Gwendra Cove. C. C. 


Rogers. 5s. 
Joun Lane.—With Mystics and Magicians in Tibet. 
Alexandra David-Neel. 15s. 
Warp, Locx.—Illustrated Guide Books: Worthing. 2s. 
2s.—London. 


—Isle of Wight. 2s.—Liverpool. 
2s. 6d.—Paris. 5s.—Edinburgh. 2s. 
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Sampson Low.—Seaside Crimes. John Laurence. 3s. 6d. 

MAcCMILLAN.—Thalassa. Mary Frances McHugh. 7s. 6d. 

METHUEN.—Dress, Drinks and Drums. Ernest Crawley. 
6d. 

NEwneEs.—Always Fit and Well. N.L. Jackson. ts. 6d. 

OxFORD UNIVERSITY PreEss.—Pages of English Prose, 
1390-1930. Selected by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
Is. 6d. 

PARTRIDGE.—Few Are Chosen. Oswell Blakeston and 
Francis Bruguiére. 30s.—A Martial Medley. Various 
Authors. tos. 6d. 

STANLEY PauL.—The Classic Races of the Turf. Guy 
B. H. Logan. 2is. 

PRIVATELY PRINTED.—Barclay, Perkins & Co. Anchor 
Magazine. 

Putnams.—Devil’s Island. W.E. Allison-Booth. tos. 6d. 

GRANT RicHARDS.—The Cross of Carl. Walter Owen. 5s. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
Burns, Oates & WASHBOURNE.—Blessed Thomas More. 
Dom Francis Blackwell. Is. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PrREss.—Three Plays. 
Williams. 6s, 


Charles 


POETRY 
BLACKWELL.—Ivory Palaces. Willoughby Weaving. 2s. 
DANIEL.—Life’s Medley. F. A.C. 3s. 6d. 
ELKIN MatHEws & Marrot.—Poems. Rosa Waugh 
Hobhouse. 2s. 6d. 


METHUEN.—The Lyceum Book of Verse. Mollie Stanley- 
Wrench. 3s. 6d. 

ALEXANDER MorinGc.—Eight Books of Verse. 2s., 2s. 6d. 
and 3s. each. 

OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PrEss.—Poems. Loyd Haberly. 
7s. 6d. 

Cecit PaLtMER.—The Dragon-on-the-Wheel. Frances 
Elizabeth Campbell. 53s. 

PoETRY PUBLISHING Co.—A West Country New Anthology 
of Contemporary Poets. 

STOCKWELL.—Poems of Love and Mysticism. Annie Rose 
Smith. 

Watts.—A Supper with the Borgias. Charles Turner 
Gorham, 3s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


GERALD Howe. God Without Thunder. John Crowe 
Ransom. 12s. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


CREMATION Society.—Cremation in Great Britain. 
P. Herbert Jones and George A. Noble. . 3s. 

HEINEMANN.—The Getting of Wisdom. Henry Handel 
Richardson. 3s. 6d. 

WERNER LauRIE.—The Eliza Books. Barry Pain. 7s. 6d. 

OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PREss.—Life of John Keats. Lord 
Houghton. 2s.—Shorter Poems. Robert Bridges. 
7s. 6d. 


ADDITIONAL BOOKS RECEIVED 
List held over from last month 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


BatsFrorpD.—A History of Everyday Things in England. 
8s. 6d.—Everyday Life in the New Stone, Bronze 
and Early Iron Ages. 5s. 

BLiackwoop.—Whaling in the Antarctic. A. G. Bennett. 
7s. 6d. 

GEOFFREY BLEs.—Unveiled. Selma Ekrem. 16s. 

THORNTON BuTTERWORTH.—Occupied. Ferdinand Tuohy. 
Tos. 6d. 

CoBDEN-SANDERSON.—The Spring Journey. Allan Pryce- 
Jones. tos. 6d. 

Gisss (Canterbury).—Edmund Brown. E. B. V. Christian. 

HEFFER.—A Yankee in Patagonia. Katharine and Robert 
Barrett. 12s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN —The Wreck of the Dumaru. Lowell Thomas. 
Ios. 6d. 

JARROLDsS.—Clive. R. J. Minney. 16s. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—The Odyssey of a Pearl Hunter. 
F. D. Burdett and P. J. King. 18s. 

MACMILLAN.—The Endless Adventure. Vol. II. F. S. 
Oliver. 15s. 

OxrorpD University Press.—Christina Rossetti. Dorothy 
Margaret Stuart. 2s. 

R.T.S.—The Land of Troy and Tarsus. J. E. Wetherell. 


7s. 6d. 
STOocKWELL.—The Heart of an Immigrant. J. M. Hooker. 
2s: 6d. 
JUVENILE 
STOCKWELL.—Jumble Book. Great Aunt Cecily Mal- 
lock. 3s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY OF LoNDON PreEss.—The Old Brown Book. 
Stephen Southwold.—Hey ! Ding-a-Ding. Rose Fyle- 
man.—On the Great Black Rock. Olwen Bowen.— 
The Old Nurse’s Stocking-Basket. Eleanor Farjeon. 
Is. and 1s. 2d. each. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARROwsMITH.—Animal Friends.—A. F. H. Baldry. 5s. 

BELL.—Mate in Two Moves. Brian Harley. 55s. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press.—Plant Life Through the 
Ages. A.C. Seward. 30s. 


JonaTHAN CapEe.—With the Migratory Birds to Africa. 
Bengt Berg. tos. 6d. 

CuHapMAN & Hati.—Effective After-Dinner Speaking. 
J. F. Finn. 5s. 

HeEatH CRANTON.—Forgotten England. H. E. G. Rope. 


4s. 6d.—Blithe Waters. B. Granville Baker. 
7s. 6d. 

PETER Davies.—The Profitable Small Farm. E. Graham, 
7s. 6d. 


Dent.—Shakespeare in Rumania. Marcu Beza. 7s. 6d. 
—Brush Up Your French. Second Series. 2s. 6d.— 
The Nature of English Poetry. L.S. Harris. 5s. 

DucKworTH.—Time Stood Still, 1914-1918. Paul Cohen- 
Portheim. 8s. 6d. 

FrasER.—Tuberculosis: Its Treatment and Cure with 
the Help of Umckaloabo. 3s. 6d. 

Hurst & Bracxett.—After the Ball. Eleanor E. Helme. 
7s. 6d. 

Hutcuinson.—Chemical Magic. John D. Lippy.—The 
Year's Art, 1931. A. C. R. Carter. 15s.—Guilty 
or Not Guilty. Guy Russell. 12s. 6d. 

JarRoLps.—The Sacred Fire. B. Z. Goldberg. 18s. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—The Lakes of Wales. Frank Ward. 
Ios. 6d. 

Ceci, PALMER.—Shake-speare : Handwriting and Spelling. 
Gerald H. Rendall. 3s. 6d.—Ben Jonson and the 
First Folio. W. Lansdown Goldsworthy. 2s. 6d. 

Prearson.—My Own Nature Log Book. Marcus Woodward. 
2s. 

Putnams.—The Boy Scout’s Book of True Adventure. 
By Fourteen Honorary Scouts. Ios. 6d. 

SHaw.—Athletes in Action. F. A. M. Webster. 6s. — 

STOCKWELL.—The Marvels of the Sky. Canon Silas 
Evans. 3s. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREsS.—Beekeeping in Antiquity. 
H. Malcolm Fraser. 4s. 6d. 

Warp, Locx.—Everyday Gardening. J. Coutts. 7s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


CoNsTABLE.—The Anatomist.—Tobias and the Angel.— 
The Amazed Evangelist. James Bridie. 7s. 6d. 
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CROSSWORD No. 9 


Solution to Crossword VII 


EIR ust 
YIE\AIR 
FIAIGCIR 
‘SINIO|U| 
A IE E iM 
RID AiR 

SEB SICIA 
DION 
SIS|E PIEIA O}RIE 
SIP 
BERNARD SHAW By ProcrustTEs ”’ 


A Guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who 


supplies the best clue to 14 down. 


CLUEs ACROSS: 


I. 
It. 
12. 


13. 
15. 
16. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


24. 
25. 


29. 
31. 


32. 
33- 
35- 
37- 
38. 


40. 


A fantasia in the Russian manner. 
Exclamation. 
At the first word that falls from him it is clear that he is an 


Irishman whose nativé intonation has clung to him through 
many changes of place and rank. Jumble him. 


This in St. Joan’s language. 

Literary honour not accorded to Shaw. 

Titular article of “‘a monstrous arrogant wineskin of a 
man.”’—(“ Saint Joan’’). 

The name that Magnus pretended to invent specially for 
his beloved. ; 

Jumble her who chose the name of Amaryllis for the 
new-born child.—(‘‘ Back to Methuselah’’). 

A stage farther than 27. 


= | aps as well call them Airish because they live 
—(‘‘ Back to Methuselah’’). 


“The Gospel of the Brothers Barnabas” takes place in 
this kind of a place. 


Religious order of one who attacked Shaw’s broadcast on 
St. Joan. 


Christian name of a member of the Ibsen Club.—(‘‘ The 
Philanderer’’). 


Jumble the last word of ‘‘ The Dark Lady of the Sonnets.” 
Character shared with Shaw by Galsworthy. 

Was dilemma. 

Verb. 


Too often necessary for stage purposes in “ Back to 
Methuselah.” 


Changes one letter of her name in the third act.—(‘‘ Man 
and Superman ”’). 


Pronoun. 

Diametrically opposed to 49. 

24. 

Family name connected with underwear and a large 
house on the slope of Hindhead, in Surrey. 

Latin pronoun from a quotation which Shakespeare 
translates.—(‘‘ The Dark Lady of the Sonnets’’). 

Heraldic glitter. 


Curtail Shaw’s weapon. 

The Statue’s voice.—(‘‘ Man and Superman’”’). 
Alternative. 

Disarming title of three of Shaw’s plays. 


CivuEs Down : 


A very bright young person.—(‘‘ Getting Married ’’). 
Exclamation. 
French pronoun. 


“IT played the rotten game; 


but the great game was 
— on me; 


and now I’m for the great game every 


eee AO of his temple is the scene of the prologue of 
a play for puritans. 


Printer’s measure. 

Shaw’s attitude to meat, higher education and back-to- 
back houses. 

Quietus. 

Behead the lion of Androcles. 

Raina worshipped one.—(‘‘ Arms and the Man’”’). 


Important character in ‘“‘ Back to Methuselah ’’ adopts this 
formation. 


Verb. 

Shaw keeps us this which Queen Victoria was not. 

A figure in the dramatic world who nelped Shaw (initials). 
This in the Balkans provides the setting for a pleasant play. 


Distinction to be gained by a course of study despised by 
Shaw. 


Christian name of a munition-king willing to be converted. 
Possessed more than one island. 

French pronoun. 

Initials of 30. 

Period of ‘‘ Cesar and Cleopa 

Another case of 41. 

Pretends to be a Pilgrim Father.—(‘‘ The Apple Cart’’). 
Its less polite synonym was the shock-point of a play. 


“ Youre the one that took away maw girl. Youre the one 
that set er . me.’’—(‘‘ Major Barbara’). 

Joins the Seine near where Saint Joan was burnt. 

A vast district miles away from ihe London of Mayfair and 


St. James’s, and much less narrow, squalid, fetid and 
airless in its slums. 


50. 
Almost a certainty. 
Age cut short. 


Preposition. 
7 
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THE BOOKLOVERS’ CIRCLE 


LONDON 


Saturday, May 30th, visit to Down House.—With the sun shining brilliantly throughout the morning 
hopes ran high that the last Saturday in the month of May would prove an exception to its predecessors, 
and remain fine. This was apparently too much to expect for by lunch time the sun, realising that it had 
been exceeding its privilege, hid itself behind a mass of clouds. The rain however did not commence to 
fall until our large party, together with some members of the Gilbert White Fellowship, were well on the 
way to Downe. Owing to the unsociability of the weather, it was not possible to arrange for one-half 
of the party to visit the “‘ Sand Walk ”’ while the other half inspected the various exhibits in the Museum, 
but it was possible—and indeed necessary—to distribute the members amongst the different rooms. With 
the help of the Custodians, Mr. E. G. Crowsley, who was responsible for the whole of the arrangements, 
was able to indicate some of the treasures housed in the Darwin Museum. In the Old Study one saw Darwin’s 
chair, writing board, microscope, and many other examples of the writer’s art and the scientist’s equip- 
ment. No effort has been spared, or detail overlooked, to furnish this room as in the days of Darwin— 
even to the dog curled up asleep in its basket by the fire-side. It was in this room that Darwin wrote 
“ The Origin of Species ’’ and many of his works. In 1877 a wing was added to Down House, and a couple 
of years later Darwin moved his study to what is now known as the New Study. Very little work was 
done there however as he died some three years later. Many MSS. and other relics associated with Darwin 
are exhibited in this room, but no attempt has been made to follow the same plan as adopted for the older 
room. In the New Dining-room Darwin used to rest on the sofa while his wife or some musical friend 
played the piano—which he greatly enjoyed, although he had no ear for music. Portraits of eminent 
scientific workers as well as several cartoons of Darwin are displaved in the Old Dining-room, while the 
Donor's room, which was originally the Old Drawing-room, has been furnished by the donor of Down House 
—George Buckstone Browne, F.R.C.S.—with paintings and furniture representative of the era of the 
Darwin family from the birth of Dr. Erasmus Darwin to the death of his grandson, Charles Darwin. The 
rain having stopped, the party left the Museum for the “‘ Sand Walk,” which is situated in the grounds of 
Down House. Darwin called this walk his “‘ thinking path.” Here he took his daily stroll while pondering 
over the day’s work. A vote of thanks to Mr. E. G. Crowsley, congratulating him on the perfect arrange- 
ments he had made for the party of from fifty to sixty visitors to Down House was expressed most happily 
by Mr. Charles Deave, and seconded by Mr. Fred A. Turner, F.R.G.S. 


Programme 


June 27th.—Visit to Ickenham. (Report next month.) 


July 11th.—Visit to Rochester, conducted by Mr. T. W. Hill, the well known Dickensian, who is pre- 
paring an itinerary with the kind assistance of some of the leading authorities in Rochester. 


September.—Ramble conducted by Mr. Fred A. Turner, F.R.G.S., etc. 


Full particulars of the Rambles and membership of the Circle may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
Mrs. Sophie Hine, 48, Lee Park, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. Account of recent proceedings will appear next month. 
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Hodder & Stoughton have just 
published General Pershings 
War Book—An adventure 
novel by Sapper—A par. 
ticularly original detective 
story by Anthony Berkeley 
—A novel tor heroes by 
Cameron Blake-A beautiful . 
Chinese novel by Louise 
Jordan Miln—A novel for the 
rising generation by Mrs. 
Burnett-Smith—A remarkable 
jungle novel by Reginald 
Campbell-andasheafoflove 
stories by Margaret Pedler 
—The Titles are given below 


(1) MY EXPERIENCES IN THE WORLD WAR by GENERAL PERSHING. 736 pages, 31/6 net 
(2) THE ISLAND OF TERROR by SAPPER, 7/6 net 

(3) TOP STOREY MURDER by ANTHONY BEREELEY. 7/6 net 

(4) SET STORMY by CAMERON BLAKE, 7/6 net 

(5) THE VINTAGE OF YON-YEE by LOUISE JORDAN MILN. 7/6 net 

(6) THE MARCHING FEET by Mrs. BURNETT-SMITH (Annie S. Swan). 7/6 net 

(7) DEATH IN TIGER VALLEY by REGINALD CAMPBELL. 7/6 net 


7/6 net 
LONvON, READING AND FAKENHA -JULY, 1931, 


(8) MANY WAYS by MARGARET PEDLER. 
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